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INTRODUCTION 

Hon.  Constantine  J.  Smyth. 
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Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Class  of  1916,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: — 

E  are  extremely  fortunate  tonight  in  the  person  who  is 
to  deliver  the  commencement  address.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  for  many  years  to  know  him  well. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  a  man  who  stands  for  the  highest  ideals 
of  his  profession  and  insists  upon  their  observance, 
a  leading  spirit  amongst  the  people  of  his  community. 
No  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  city  or  the 
state,  no  gathering  of  distinguished  and  honored  men  who  have 
reached  eminence  in  this  country,  and  who  are  paying  a  visit 
to  the  golden  coast  of  the  west,  is  complete  unless  there  is  present 
as  one  of  the  directing  geniuses  he  who  is  called  familiarly  and 
lovingly  Joe  Scott.  Through  his  veins  runs  copiously  the  red 
blood  of  a  splendid  manhood,  a  generous  personality  and  a  de- 
vout friend. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  his  pleasure  and,  I  am  sure  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  listened  to  him,  to  deliver  at  Stoneyhurst, 
England,  one  of  the  principal  addresses  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  that  great  old  university,  the  leading  Jesuit  Uni- 
versity of  England.  It  is  his  alma  mater.  For  years  he  sat  as  a 
student  at  the  feet  of  Professor  Merry  del  Val,  afterwards  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  whom  he  counts  among  his 
warmest  of  friends.  I  will  not  say  to  you  that  this  gentleman 
is  a  scholar  and  an  orator.  I  will  let  you  judge  that  after  you 
have  heard  him.  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Class  of  1916,  my  good 
friend  General  Smyth,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

HE  very  generous  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  Gen- 
eral Smyth,  really  embarass  me  beyond  expres- 
sion. Coming,  as  they  do,  from  his  own  warm  and 
generous  soul,  I  know  every  word  speaks  from  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  left  me 
powerless  to  express  my  own  thoughts  and  compels 
me  to  fall  back  upon  a  story  that  I  once  heard  of  a 
man  who  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  similar  embar- 
rassing position,  though  not  before  such  a  distinguished  gath- 
ering, but  where  the  story  might  possibly  have  been  allowable, 
whereas  you  here  may  think  it  is  not  altogether  up  to  the  aca- 
demic standard.  There  was  a  colored  girl  getting  married  down 
in  Mississippi,  and  the  minister  asked  her  if  she  would  take  this 
gentleman  for  better  or  for  worse.  She  says :  "no  sir,  I  will  just 
take  this  here  nigger  as  he  is  for  if  he  gets  any  better  the  good 
Lord  will  take  him,  and  if  he  gets  any  worse  I  will  kill  him  my- 
self '  (laughter).  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to 
take  me  in  spite  of  what  my  good  friend  General  Smyth  says, 
as  I  am,  and  not  as  he  would  generously  represent  me  to  be. 

I  will  admit  that  I  am  delighted  beyond  my  powers  of  de- 
scription at  the  opportunity  afforded  me.  I  have  heard  of  this 
great  university,  I  have  heard  of  the  grand  and  good  man  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  as  I  got  here  last 
night  and  pondered  it  over  in  my  mind,  of  what  a  wonderful 
legacy  he  has  left  to  his  fellow  man,  and  that  the  people  are  liable 
to  overlook  the  wonderful  extent  of  his  philanthropy.    I  don't 
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know  much  about  the  running  of  a  university;  I  don't  know  how 
much  it  has  cost  to  enable  these  young  people  to  stand  here  to- 
night and  receive  their  degrees,  but  I  do  know  what  it  would  cost 
to  educate  these  young  people  in  the  high  school  in  Los  Angeles. 
For  ten  years  and  a  half  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  that  city.  For  five  years  I  was  it's  president,  and  I  was 
brought  very  close  into  contact  with  the  financial  side  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  we  had  a  graduation  class  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students  we  estimated  that  it  had  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
round  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  put  those  two  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  and  girls  through  high  school.  Now,  whether 
you  are  interested  in  this  university  or  not,  if  you  haven't  one 
of  your  flesh  and  blood  upon  this  stage,  you  are  witnessing  the 
work  of  this  great  big  organization  here  that  is  turning  out  these 
young  men  and  women  without  any  expense  to  the  taxpayer, — 
the  taxpayer  hasn't  a  cent  to  contribute  to  support  this  insti- 
tution,— and  if  there  are  a  hundred  and  forty  or  so  graduating 
here  tonight,  figuring  from  the  analogy  of  Los  Angeles,  you  can 
appreciate,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  much  has  been  lifted  from 
your  taxpaying  shoulders.  The  good  man  who  has  "gone  be- 
fore" has,  in  that  purely  selfish  and  sordid  sense,  done  you  that 
much  good,  at  least. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it  at  this 
time,  these  young  people  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  wonder- 
ful education.  It  do  not  think  any  of  them  will  appreciate  it 
now,  in  spite  of  the  sincere  and  justified  eulogy  of  their  president. 
It  is  only  later  on  in  life,  when  they  are  placed  face  to  face  with 
temptations  of  every  kind,  of  the  things  material  and  things  that 
are  spiritual,  that  they  will  begin  to  understand  the  strength  of 
the  moorings  in  their  alma  mater  by  which  they  were  made  to 
stand  fast.  Every  one  of  these  boys  and  these  young  women 
who  are  going  out  into  the  world  is  going  there  to  make  the  world 
better  for  their  presence,  and  for  that,  you  people,  whether  you 
pay  taxes  or  not,  should  remember  with  everlasting  gratitude 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  this  institution.  I  have  no 
patience — though  identified  with  public  school  education  for 
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ten  years  and  a  half — I  have  no  patience  with  those  people  who 
can  be  and  are  indifferent  to  this  wonderful  exhibition  of  public 
spirit  and  devoted  service,  or  who  will  try  to  see  in  men  of  this 
kind,  who  are  philanthropically  inclined,  anything  of  a  worldly 
motive.  Would  there  were  more  men  of  Creighton 's  type  in  this 
world.  Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  good  book  says  about 
that,  in  this  age  when  men  are  piling  up  money,  not  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  but  by  millions?  When  the  Saviour  said  to  the 
Israelites  by  the  shores  of  Galilee,  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God, ' '  do  you  suppose  He  was  thinking  only 
of  those  few  children  of  Israel,  or  did  He  have  in  His  mind 's  eye 
a  message  for  you  and  for  me,  if  perchance  we  might  be  cata- 
logued under  the  title  of  "the  rich?"  Was  it  not  a  message 
intended  for  all  of  us,  because  He  saw  that  with  the  accumulation 
of  riches  and  material  things  there  came  an  increased  selfishness, 
a  thirst  for  power,  the  sordid  purpose  and  the  grasping  for 
material  things,  that  overwhelming  avarice,  a  thing  which  once 
set  at  the  vitals  of  humanity  would  gnaw  it  to  death.  There- 
fore He  gave  us  this  warning  message :  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Creighton  understood  the  message 
of  the  Saviour  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  in  the  sense  that 
the  Saviour  meant  it,  he  should  not  be  catalogued  as  a  rich  man. 
Therefore  he  gave  enough  out  of  the  bounties  the  Lord  had 
loaned  to  him  to  institute  this  University.  Therefore,  whatever 
else  I  may  have  to  say,  and  even  though  a  citizen  of  far-away 
California,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  and  my  acknowledge- 
ment of  what  this  country  owes  to  Mr.  Creighton  for  the  example 
he  has  set  for  those  of  his  fellows  who  wish  to  emulate  him,  and 
for  the  actual  benefit  he  has  given  to  you  people.  As  my  friend 
said  tonight,  every  one  of  the  young  folks  will  remember  with 
gratitude  how  his  education  became  possible,  and  will  remember 
the  man  who  endowed  this  University.  Therefore  I  congratu- 
late you  people  of  Omaha  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  favored  with 
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having  an  institution  of  this  character  permanently  in  your 
midst.    It  is  certainly  the  best  asset  a  city  could  have. 

Now  then  I  want  to  get  to  the  subject  of  my  talk.  Com- 
mencement addresses  are  about  the  most  difficult  things  anybody 
can  try  to  make.  These  young  folks  think  they  will  never  know 
any  more  than  they  do  tonight — (laughter)  tonight  nobody  can 
teach  them  anything;  they  absolutely  know  it  all;  their  pro- 
fessors just  stopped  short  enough  to  save  them  from  disgrace, 
and,  therefore,  the  average  person  who  arises  to  talk  to  a  class 
of  graduates  does  so  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  remember 
of  our  student  body  being  favored  with  a  visit  from  Cardinal 
Manning,  in  my  old  college  days,  but  we  wouldn't  admit  that 
he  could  tell  us  anything  at  all;  he  was  sixty-five  or  seventy 
years  old,  but  what  could  he  teach  us?  We  knew  it  all.  So  he 
was  put  on  the  rostrum,  and  I  remember  the  president  of  the 
institution  read  an  address  teeming  with  congratulations  and 
expressions  of  personal  gratitude  for  the  payment  of  the  visit 
to  the  institution,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  we  sat  there  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  great  man  to  rise  and  tell  us  something 
new.  Well,  he  arose,  and,  just  like  some  of  these  young  folks  are 
probably  doing  to  me  now,  watching  my  hands  and  my  feet  and 
looking  to  see  how  my  hair  is  combed  in  the  back  and  whether 
the  crease  in  my  trousers  is  right  or  wrong  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  we  watched  the  great  Cardinal  Manning,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  discourse  we  hadn't  learned  anything  (laughter).  We  went 
out  and  said  we  were  surprised,  we  thought  he  was  going  to  hand 
us  something.  (More  laughter).  He  talked  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  I  can  see  him  now  with  his  ascetic,  thin, 
emaciated  face,  his  great,  big,  black,  illuminating  eyes,  and  I 
can  realize  the  feeling  of  weariness  and  anxiety  which  was  re- 
flected in  his  countenance  at  that  time  because  he  was  then  suf- 
fering from  his  mortal  illness  from  which  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards. I  can  hear  his  words  now;  they  are  vividly  recalled  to 
my  mind,  as  he  begged  us  to  have  faith  in  (rod.  Well,  of  course 
we  had  heard  that  in  our  childhood  days,  when  we  were  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  and  we  wondered  if  that  was  all  he  was  there 
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to  tell  us — to  have  faith  in  God.  We  did  not  realize  the  vast  mean- 
ing and  weight  and  importance  of  that  admonition.  But  Card- 
inal Manning  knew  what  we  did  not  know ;  that  when  we  went  out 
of  that  institution  wTe  would  meet  able  men  and  clever  men  who 
would  tell  us  there  was  no  God,  and  that  they  would  argue  upon 
that  as  they  saw  it  in  their  minds,  and  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  be  face  to  face  with  the  great  specter  of  agnostic- 
ism, and  he  had  returned  to  preach  to  us  that  there  was  a  living 
God.  We  did  not  appreciate  Cardinal  Manning  then,  but  many 
a  day  since,  when  a  sincere  agnostic  has  talked  to  me  without  a 
waver  or  a  smile,  but  with  a  sincere  expression  on  his  face,  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  I  began  to  see  why  Card- 
inal Manning,  a  sick  and  almost  dying  man,  thought  it  worth  while 
to  tell  us  young  college  students  the  necessity  of  believing  in  that 
fundamental  principle  of  faith,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
So  it  is  with  these  young  men  and  young  women  here  tonight. 
If  there  is  anything  I  have  to  say  to  them  tonight  they  may  not 
fully  appreciate  it  now,  but  later  on,  in  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  possibly  something  may  float  along 
their  path  of  experience,  as  it  has  passed  over  mine,  that  will 
lead  them  to  say:  "Well,  perhaps  that  old  gray-headed  fellow 
from  California  did  have  the  true  idea  on  that  question. ' ' 

Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say  tonight  to  these 
young  men  and  young  women?  They  will  never  have  cleaner 
ideals  than  they  have  tonight.  They  may  strengthen  them; 
they  may  make  them  in  a  sense  a  little  bit  more  pungent  as  their 
experience  widens,  but  these  ideals  they  have  tonight  are  cleaner 
than  they  will  ever  be  again  because  they  have  been  purified 
by  this  experience  they  have  had  and  under  the  tutelage  which 
has  obtained  here.  And  the  day  of  the  ideal  has  not  passed. 
In  the  blood  and  sweat  of  battle  men  are  dying  today  for  their 
ideals.  I  can  recall  one  time  addressing  a  teachers'  institute 
in  California,  and  you  could  almost  see  the  cynical  smiles  go- 
ing across  the  faces  of  the  teachers  when  I  suggested  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  speaking  the  truth  when  he  said:  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."    But  they  are  not  cynical  about  it  now  be- 
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cause  they  realize  that  men  are  dying  by  the  millions  on  the 
war-swept  fields  of  the  old  world  for  their  ideals,  their  notion 
of  what  is  liberty  and  what  is  right.  And  into  this  world  today, 
into  these  United  States,  leaving  the  other  sides  of  both  oceans 
to  themselves  for  the  moment,  these  young  people  are  going 
forth  into  this  world  of  the  United  States  of  America  whose 
course  is  regulated  very  largely  by  the  terrific  momentum  of 
public  opinion,  and  these  young  men  and  young  women  have 
got  to  understand,  if  they  appreciate  anything,  that  if  they  do 
not  have  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  that  public 
opinion,  with  the  purifying  and  the  clarifying  of  it  then  they  are 
wrecking  one  of  the  highest  and  best  ideals  which  is  taught  and 
developed  in  this  institution,  because  I  take  it  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  garnered  their  education  here 
they  are  being  taught  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  lawyer 
who  cannot  give  a  little  of  his  time  outside  of  his  law  office, 
outside  of  his  court  duties,  outside  of  even  his  domestic  problems 
— and  these  young  men  will  have  some  time  to  spare,  for  clients 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  grab  them — if  they  cannot  find  time  out- 
side of  all  those  duties  to  render  a  little  unselfish  public  service, 
then  all  this  education  they  have  had,  so  far  as  its  benefit  to 
humanity  is  concerned,  is  all  to  no  purpose.  Those  of  us  who 
practice  our  profession  know  that  some  of  the  busiest  lawyers 
are  among  the  most  public-spirited  citizens.  These  young  folks 
are  going  out  now  into  an  atmosphere  which  this  country  has  not 
experienced  at  any  time  in  its  history.  It  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  Men  and  women  are  concerning 
themselves  as  to  whither  their  country  is  drifting,  or  whether  it 
is  drifting  at  all  or  not,  and  I  wouldn't  want  any  of  these  young 
folks  or  any  of  the  audience  to  suppose  that  whatever  my  own 
political  affiliations  or  motives  may  be  that  I  would  allow  a 
suspicion  of  them  to  enter  into  an  address  of  this  kind,  but  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  test  of  the  existence  of  these  institutions 
of  ours,  and  I  say  it  is  a  fundamental  pre-requisite  for  success 
as  an  American  citizen  that  you  have  got  to  have  some  confidence 
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in  the  superiority  of  the  American  ideal  to  that  of  any  other 
government  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  (Loud  and  prolonged 
applause).  Now  bear  in  mind  what  I  mean.  We  all  came  from 
across  the  water  somewhere  or  another,  our  forebears  and 
our  ancestors;  we  all  came  from  different  sections  of  Europe. 
We  came  to  this  country  either  through  our  ancestors  or  by 
ourselves,  with  the  idea  that  here  on  the  shores  of  this  country 
there  was  a  haven  for  all  of  us;  that  it  was  a  better  place  to 
live  in  than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  though  not  neces- 
sarily materially.  The  Puritan  might  have  had  a  living  across 
the  water,  but  for  the  sake  of  other  things  he  faced  the  hard- 
ships and  the  ice  packs  of  New  England.  The  Catholic  of  Mary- 
land likewise  wanted  liberty  of  conscience  and  he  settled  in  this 
new  and  unknown  land,  and  the  Irish  have  come  across  in  abund- 
ance, flying  from  tyranny  and  religious  despotism  to  the  country 
where  they  could  have  a  chance  to  live  up  to  their  ideals  of 
liberty.  Now,  I  do  not  care  where  you  came  from;  naturally, 
of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  racial  blood  and  pride  in 
everyone,  and  we  have  the  feeling  that  that  part  of  Europe 
where  we  originated  is  the  best  part.  That  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  trouble  bothering  this  country  now.  It  is  one  thing  to 
believe  that  your  little  wife  is  the  best  wife  in  the  world ;  that  is 
one  thing;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  you  want  to  say 
that  the  other  fellow's  wife  isn't  quite  right — that  is  entirely 
different.  Therefore,  when  there  is  a  question  of  racial  prej- 
udice or,  worse  yet,  of  religious  prejudice  injected  into  the  dis- 
cussion, saying  that  this  man's  race  or  this  man's  religion  is 
not  all  right,  then  immediately  we  start  the  very  things  which 
the  minds  of  this  country  are  striving  with  their  utmost  might  and 
main  to  stop. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  understand  a  few  things 
here.  These  are  vital  questions  and  vital  thoughts  for  men  and 
women,  all  of  us.  In  this  country  today  we  have  all  manner 
and  conditions  of  men.  In  my  law  office  there  is  a  man  who 
was  born  in  France.  When  this  war  broke  out,  although  he  had 
been  twenty  years  in  this  country,  had  been  practicing  law 
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twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  at  one  time  had  been  French  consul 
in  Seattle,  he  felt  that  he  was  somewhat  under  the  rule  of  the 
French  government  which  required  him  to  go  back  to  the  colors. 
He  had  married  an  American  wife  and  had  three  beautiful  boys. 
He  came  to  me  in  his  trouble.  He  was  doing  well  with  me,  had 
a  comfortable  home  and  everything  that  a  man  could  reasonably 
expect  under  the  circumstances,  but  his  conscience  bothered  him 
and  he  thought  he  ought  to  go  back  to  France.  So  I  looked  him 
in  the  eye  and  I  said :  *  *  Jan,  did  you  take  the  obligation  of  citi- 
zenship here  V '  ' '  Yes  sir. "  "  And  you  are  a  full-fledged  natural- 
ized citizen  of  this  country  ? ' '  * '  Yes  sir. ' '  i '  What  did  that  oath 
mean  to  you  when  you  raised  your  right  hand  and  swore  that 
you  abandoned  all  allegiance  to  every  foreign  power,  and  par- 
ticularly that  you  abandoned  all  allegiance  to  the  government 
of  the  country  where  you  were  born,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the 
American  government  and  the  constitution  of  these  United 
States,  and  so  forth;  what  did  that  mean?  Was  that  little  ex- 
hibition of  calisthenics,  or  was  it  a  bond,  a  solemn  obligation 
from  your  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  that  you  would 
defend  the  American  flag  if  it  was  in  trouble ?"  I  said,  "You 
stay  right  here  with  your  American  wife  and  American  boys, — 
you  are  an  American."  (Applause).  A  little  while  after  that 
I  received  a  telephone  message  from  a  good  little  Bavarian; 
had  a  nice  little  job,  doing  well,  taken  out  his  first  papers: 
4 '  Shall  I  go  back  and  fight  for  the  Kaiser  1 ' '  I  said :  < '  What  did 
you  mean  when  you  made  the  declaration  that  you  did  when  you 
swore  that  you  wanted  to  become  a  citizen?  Didn't  you  intend 
to  quit  the  Kaiser  and  be  through  with  him?"  He  said,  "Yes, 
I  did."  "Well  then,"  I  said,  "if  you  intended  to  do  it,  Fritz, 
you  had  better  stick."  I  said:  "You  came  from  Germany  to 
this  country,  you  were  satisfied  to  come,  you  have  made  a 
declaration  that  you  intend  to  become  a  citizen,  in  good  faith, 
and  you  are  prepared  to  become  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  this 
country.  My  boy,  this  country  may  need  you,  but  whether  it 
needs  you  or  not  you  owe  it  something,  and  you  had  better 
just  simply  take  my  advice  and  wait  two  months,  then  put  your 
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hand  good  and  high  in  the  air  and  become  a  son  of  Uncle  Sam 
where  you  don't  need  to  kow  tow  to  king,  kaiser,  emperor  or 
anybody,  and  when  you  see  the  American  flag  waving  take 
your  hat  off  and  say  that  is  my  king,  my  sovereign. ' '  (Loud  and 
enthusiastic  applause). 

Now,  the  Catholic  church,  among  other  institutions,  is  sub- 
jected to  criticism,  and  people  are  wondering  whether  or  not 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  such,  isn't  a  menace  to  this  country. 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  that  is  for  the 
most  part  non-Catholic.  This  institution  is  graduating  men 
who  are  not  Catholics.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers pf  this  faculty  are  non-Catholic.  I  am  making  a  statement, 
therefore,  which  more  than  anything  else  should  appeal  to  non- 
Catholics.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Catholic  church  teaches 
patriotism  as  a  virtue.  I  may  illustrate  it  by  example.  Down 
in  Monte  Bello  near  Los  Angeles  are  two  little  priests,  exiled 
from  France;  not  American  citizens,  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming American  citizens;  they  are  here  as  exiles.  "When  the 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany  they  came  up  to 
say  good-bye.  I  said :  " What  are  you  going  away  for,  Father?" 
"Why,  I  am  going  back  to  France."  I  said:  "What  for,  for 
what;  why  that  is  an  anti-Catholic  government,  Father,  that 
expelled  you  from  France  just  as  it  has  expelled  hundreds  of 
other  good  French,  why  do  you  want  to  go  back  there  to  fight 
for  a  country  like  that?"  Quick  as  a  flash  of  conscience  came 
the  reply  from  the  little  French  priest,  "Ah,  but  you  forget, 
Mr.  Scott,  France  is  my  country;  it  doesn't  matter  so  much 
what  government  at  the  time  is  controlling  it,  but  it  matters 
vitally  to  me,  as  a  son  of  France,  that  the  enemies  of  my  country 
should  be  over  the  line.  Therefore  I  am  going  back  to  help  to 
put  the  invaders  of  my  country  back  into  their  own  country,  and 
if  I  die  in  my  effort  I  think  I  am  dying  for  a  most  sublime  cause ; 
adieu  Messieur" — and  he  was  gone.  Now,  you  take  the  Bavar- 
ians in  the  German  army.  There  they  are,  fighting  for  the 
German  kaiser,  regiment  after  regiment  of  them,  Catholic  almost 
to  a  man— because    Bavaria,    right    in    Germany    is    Catholic 
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to  the  core.  And  these  German  soldiers,  Catholic  to  a  man,  are 
going  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  fighting  for  their  German  pro- 
testant  kaiser,  and  the  worst  enemy  the  kaiser  ever  had  never 
dared  say  he  was  a  Catholic,  yet  these  Bavarian  Catholics  are 
dying  for  him.  And  the  little  English  king,  when  he  came  to 
take  his  oath  of  office  a  few  years  back,  almost  choked  when 
he  saw  the  stuff  that  was  in  that  oath  that  he  was  compelled 
to  swallow,  so  revolting  was  it  to  the  conscientious  beliefs  of 
his  Catholic  subjects,  and  he  protested  with  vehemence  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  insult  his  Catholic  subjects,  and 
finally  an  act  of  parliament  was  adopted  striking  out  those  re- 
pugnant portions  of  the  oath.  Yet  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
the  king  are  dying  by  the  hundreds,  and  Catholic  chaplains  are 
administering  consolation  to  them  in  their  dying  moments.  And 
remember  little  Belgium,  whose  Catholic  king  and  Catholic  card- 
inal have  made  for  themselves  names  that  will  always  live  in 
history,  and  if  you  are  as  neutral  as  Woodrow  Wilson  you  will 
admit  that — and  those  are  the  Catholics  fighting  for  the  princi- 
ple of  patriotism. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  there  be  one  lone,  good-heart- 
ed, sincere  person,  man  or  woman,  in  this  audience  that  is  wor- 
ried about  this  question  at  all  I  want  to  ask  you  if,  in  the  light  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  Catholics,  the  French  Catholics 
and  the  Belgian  Catholics  are  fighting  for  their  flags,  and  the  way 
they  are  fighting  for  their  English  king,  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  think  you  should  worry  as  to  what  the  Catholic  church  will 
do  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  American  flag  is  in  danger 
and  the  Catholic  citizens  of  this  country  are  called  upon  to 
protect  it,  the  flag  that  has  never  done  the  slightest  injustice 
against  the  Catholic  church  and  which  has,  in  such  magnificent 
proportions,  lived  up  to  the  conditions  as  laid  down  by  the 
fathers?  If  the  Catholic  people  in  the  other  countries,  where  the 
Catholic  church  has  not  had  a  square  deal,  will  fight  in  a  patriotic 
spirit  for  the  flags  of  those  countries,  don't  you  think,  my  good 
non-Catholic  friends,  that  you  ought  to  dismiss  from  your  minds 
all  question  as  to  what  the  Catholics  of  America  will  do  when 
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the  American  flag  is  in  danger?  This  is  not  an  idle  question, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  are  many  people  who  worry  about 
it,  and  there  are  sixteen  millions  of  Catholics  in  this  country.  It 
is  unnecessary  concern.  The  principle  which  I  inculcate,  and 
which  I  think  every  fair  man  does,  as  far  as  the  Catholic  position 
in  this  country  is  concerned,  is  that  no  man,  be  he  Catholic  or 
non-Catholic,  has  a  right  to  expect  a  vote  from  any  other  man 
because  of  his  religion.  And  a  man,  whoever  he  be,  that  seeks 
public  office  and  undertakes  to  ask  his  fellow  Catholics  to  vote 
for  him  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  is  unworthy.  (Loud  and  pro- 
longed applause).  I  speak  from  some  personal  experience,  and 
I  assure  you  I  appreciate  my  non-Catholic  friends  of  Los 
Angeles.  Five  times  I  submitted  myself  for  election,  and  five 
times  I  was  elected,  and  there  are  only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  registered  voters  of  Los  Angeles  that  are  Catholic.  Five 
times  I  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
I  would  be  very,  very  ungrateful,  very,  very  unjust  if  I  did  not 
in  this  present  instance  try  to  impress  upon  you  the  presenta- 
tion I  am  trying  to  make  now,  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  that 
wonderful  body  of  non-Catholic  men  and  women  which  trusts 
us,  and  which  believes  that  we  are  patriotic  and  sincere,  and 
who  believe  that  this  country  ought  to  be  glad  that  the  Catholic 
church  is  here  to  help  in  saving  it  from  some  of  its  dangers. 

Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  ten  commandments  were 
not  made  simply  to  be  memorized.  Whether  you  be  an  atheist 
or  not,  whether  you  be  a  member  of  some  other  church  than 
the  Catholic  church  or  not,  you  can  appreciate  the  positive 
strength  to  society  of  a  church  which  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  these  tremendous,  fundamental,  primitive  household  virtues, 
without  which  no  family  can  live.  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother/ '  for  instance,  was  a  mighty  big  legacy  for  the  Jewish 
people  to  hand  down  to  Christianity.  It  is  a  mighty  wholesome 
thing  for  the  Catholic  church  to  be  able  to  stand  on  that  principle 
— in  other  words,  for  these  young  men  and  these  young  women 
to  honor  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  in  other  ways  than  by 
telling  them  how  much  more  they  know  than  their  fathers  and 
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mothers  know.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  of  there  being  a 
young  lad  on  the  train  with  me.  He  must  have  been  an  example 
of  those  families  of  one.  And,  by  the  way,  the  most  lonesome 
thing  in  all  the  world  is  the  lone  child,  trying  to  make  a  baby 
out  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  very  often  succeeding.  This 
little  fellow — well,  he  must  have  been  about  six  years  of  age — 
was  telling  his  father  to  "shut  up,"  and  the  father  was  shutting 
up.  Into  that  kind  of  an  atmosphere  comes  the  Catholic  church 
and  says  to  that  boy:  "You  must  respect  your  father  and 
mother, ' '  and  when  the  little  boy  of  six  becomes  sixteen  he  must 
still  respect  father  and  mother ;  and  the  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
begins  to  realize  that  those  little  wrinkles  on  her  mother's  face 
have  not  been  placed  there  solely  by  age,  but  have  been  placed 
there  by  anxiety  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  beloved  daughter, 
and  she  begins  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  listening  to  mother's 
advice  and  counsel  and  instruction  and  suggestion,  and  she 
obeys  her  mother.  That  is  almost  an  obsolete  thing  in  some 
homes  today.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  New  York 
was  lamenting  in  a  speech  to  some  business  men,  that  the  home 
idea  was  being  lost  sight  of  in  this  country ;  that  a  prominent, 
successful,  millionaire  business  man  was  telling  him  that  he  had 
no  trouble  in  coming  down  to  his  manufacturing  plant  and 
handling  the  twenty-five  hundred  men  employed  there,  and  in 
having  everybody  respond  to  the  regulations  laid  down  there, 
but  that  when  he  came  home  at  night  his  seven-year  old  boy 
bossed  him  all  around  the  house  and  he  didn't  know  what  to 
do  to  save  himself  from  the  constant  humiliation  of  having  that 
boy  handle  him  in  that  way.  Well,  the  Catholic  church  has  a 
good  solution  for  that,  and  it  is  a  solution  that  is  very  easily 
obtainable.  I  can  recall  my  dear  mother — who  was  born  in  the 
shadow  of  Vinegar  Hill  in  the  county  of  Wexford  in  Ireland — 
telling  me  that  the  great  big,  two  hundred-pound  athletes  of  her 
county  where  smoking  was  prohibited — not  by  law  but  by  the 
dictates  of  the  mother  of  the  family — of  those  two  hundred- 
pound  athletes  stealing  a  smoke  out  of  a  clay  pipe,  and  when 
their  mother  came  around  the  corner  their  pipes  would  go  out  of 
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sight,  and  they  would  have  a  painful  and  restless  attitude  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  that  their  poor,  little  mother  might  see 
them.  Those  same  boys,  so  respectful  to  their  mother,  would 
take  hold  of  three  or  four  policemen  and  give  them  the  fight  of 
their  lives.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  to  be  beaten  is  not 
necessarily  to  limit  your  physical  prowess.  But  if  you  are  really 
of  a  pugnacious  temperament  don't  take  it  out  on  your  father 
and  mother;  that  is  not  the  place  to  show  your  prowess. 

The  Catholic  Church,  if  the  gospel  were  listened  to,  would 
settle  a  great  number  of  the  problems  that  are  affecting  the 
country  today.  We  have  just  4,100  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  our  state — not  to  be  boastful  of  the  state,  however — 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  that  number  are  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-three.  You  see,  my  dear,  good  mothers, 
if  your  little  fellow  gets  to  be  more  than  twenty-three  years  of 
age  without  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  he  is  almost  safe. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  in  Chicago  told  me  it  needed  sixty-five 
husky  policemen  to  take  care  of  the  juvenile  courts  there — 
sixty-five  just  to  take  care  of  the  juvenile  courts  alone.  If  your 
boy  is  raised  so  that  the  only  authority  he  recognizes  or  knows 
is  the  man  with  the  club  at  the  corner  of  the  block  he  will  get 
into  the  gentleman's  grip  for  permanent  occupation.  But  if 
your  boy  is  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
the  home,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  knows 
that  he  must  honor  his  father  and  mother;  that  it  is  not  de- 
grading or  humiliating  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  obey  their  father  and 
mother,  the  girl  will  be  a  better wifeandmother herself  for  having 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  her  own  mother;  and  if  the  boy  is 
willing  to  take  his  old  dad's  advice  and  accept  his  instructions 
and  take  his  orders  he  will  be  a  better  husband  and  a  better 
dad,  if  the  good  Lord  gives  him  a  chance  to  be  either  one  of 
them.  Now,  the  Catholic  church  tells  the  husband  that  he  has  no 
more  rights  than  the  wife.  Oh,  yes,  my  boys,  let's  all  admit  it 
now — one  standard  for  the  lady  and  another  for  me.  I  may 
indulge  in  a  little,  somewhat  serious  flirtation  on  the  side,  but, 
oh,  my,  let  my  wife  start  something  like  that!     The  Catholic 
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church  says  there  is  the  same  obligation  in  the  marriage  vow  to 
be  kept  by  the  husband  as  by  the  wife,  and  that  the  husband  must 
maintain  that  obligation  just  as  the  wife  must.  He  must  just  as 
rigorously  maintain  fidelity  to  his  wife  as  he  expects  her  to 
maintain  it  to  him,  and  if  everyone  did  that  we  could  kiss  the 
divorce  courts  a  swift  good-bye.  There  wouldn't  be  much  use 
for  them;  their  troubles  would  be  over  for  they  couldn't  get 
back  of  the  Catholic  church,  not  as  a  dogmatic  proposition, 
but  simply  that  these  great,  big,  fundamental,  downright  virtues 
are  taught,  inculcated  and  vehemently  preached  in  the  Catholic 
church  and  should  be  practiced  by  all  of  us. 

And  that  brings  me  to  another  question  that  is  of  interest 
to  you.  I  wouldn't  say  for  a  minute  that  in  Omaha  with  this 
institution  amongst  you,  with  these  great  men  who  have  been 
identified  in  its  history,  that  there  would  be  any  opportunity 
for  the  slanders  that  go  around  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  that  when  a  Catholic  goes 
wrong  the  Church  is  charged  up  with  the  responsibility  when  it 
isn't  to  blame  at  all.  If  I,  for  instance,  become  indifferent  to  my 
obligation  to  my  little  wife  and  our  bunch  of  children  in 
California  and  should  go  astray  far  afield,  and  I  should 
get  into  durance  vile,  the  mere  fact  that  I  am  a  Catholic 
should  not  put  any  burden  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  They  talk 
about  Schmidt,  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  being  a  Catholic, 
but  they  didn't  say  at  the  same  time  that  the  district  attorney 
who  prosecuted  Schmidt  was  a  more  devout  Catholic  and  for 
that  matter  a  prominent  Knight  of  Columbus,  and  the  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury  who  insisted  upon  his  indictment  was  likewise 
a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  you  see  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  you  must  discriminate  between  the  man 
who  poses  as  a  Catholic  and  is  false  to  his  teachings,  and  the 
Catholic  who  is  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  And,  I  say, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  Catholic  Church  taking 
a  position — or,  better — instead  of  the  Catholic  Church  taking 
an  apologetic  position,  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  right  to  say  to 
this  country,  you  need  us;  you  need  this  leaven  of  faith;  you 
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need  the  people  down  to  the  lowest  stratum  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  living  God  above ;  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  here- 
after where  there  will  be  punishment  and  reward;  where  there 
will  be  comfort  for  those  who  suffer  and  are  heavily  laden. 
And  that  is  the  spirit  which  has  sustained  so  many  people  who 
have  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  through  many  direful  hours. 
Those  of  us  who  are  of  the  Irish  race  all  remember  our  fathers 
and  mothers  and  grandmothers  telling  us  of  the  troubles  of 
Ireland,  and  yet,  their  faith  in  God,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties 
were  against  which  they  had  to  struggle,  sustained  them  in  their 
most  trying  hours.  I  never  thought  anything  of  the  man  who 
did  not  have  some  respect  for  the  blood  that  courses  through 
his  veins,  and  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  understand  that  I  think 
they  haven 't  a  right  to  believe  that  the  little  blood  they  have  of 
any  stock  is  just  as  good  as  the  other  fellow's.  But  after  all 
it  is  like  the  story  they  tell  about  the  old  maid  who  was  traveling 
down  the  road  in  California.  She  met  a  hobo  who  they  said 
had  some  Irish  blood  in  him.  He  asked  for  a  little  assistance, 
and  the  old  maid  looked  at  him  very  severely,  as  they  some- 
times can — and  I  sometimes  think  that  is  why  so  many  of  them 
are  old  maids — and  she  said — "Well,  I  will  give  you  five  cents, 
not  because  you  deserve  it  but  because  it  pleases  me, ' '  to  which 
the  hobo  rejoined:  "Why  not  make  it  twenty-five  cents  and 
enjoy  yourself V\  (Laughter).  You  know  there  is  good  in 
having  things  next  to  your  heart. 

Here  is  a  story  I  will  tell  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in 
the  domestic  business.  An  Irishman  in  Southern  California  saw 
a  train  come  in  to  the  depot  with  a  green  flag  on  it,  and  of  course 
that  attracted  him.  He  said  to  the  conductor :  '  *  What  does  that 
green  flag  mean?"  "Why,"  said  the  conductor,  "That  means 
there  is  another  one  coming."  He  says:  "How  is  that?' '  The 
conductor  said:  "That  means  there's  another  one  coming." 
So  the  next  day  Mike  goes  out  with  the  baby  carriage  and  puts 
a  green  flag  on  it.  (Laughter).  Now,  the  women  always  get  that 
story  first.  (Laughter).  I  have  told  that  in  several  places  and 
the  women  always  catch  it  first.     (Laughter). 


HON.  JOHN   B.   BARNES, 


Associate    Justice    Nebraska    Supreme    Court,    who    assisted    at    recent 
Commencement. 
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And  that  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
in  trouble — and  there  being  some  of  the  members  of  the  august 
supreme  bench  here,  they  will  pardon  me  if  I  draw  a  little  on 
the  atmosphere  of  their  court — the  Irishman  was  in  trouble 
and  he  had  one  of  the  young  attorneys — like  those  who  are  being 
graduated  here  tonight — to  look  after  his  case.  Now  the  sug- 
gestion to  possible  attorneys  for  the  defense,  in  this  story,  is 
gratuitous.  His  attorney,  O'Connor,  said  to  him;  "Michael,  it 
is  easy  getting  through  the  direct  examination,  we  will  get 
through  that  fine,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  cross-examination 
you  look  over  at  me  and  maybe  I  can  pass  you  something  with 
the  flash  of  my  eye."  Mike  says :  "All  right,  anything  you  can 
do  to  help,  let  me  know. ' '  Of  course  Michael  went  through  the 
direct  examination  in  fine  shape.  Then  the  cross-examination 
started.  The  district  attorney  got  up  and  looked  at  the  Irishman 
on  the  stand,  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  says :  "O'Brien,  do  you 
drink ?"  O'Brien  looks  over  at  Mr.  O'Connor,  but  O'Connor's 
face  was  blank.  So  O'Brien  looked  up  and  around  at  the  ceil- 
ing and  kept  his  mouth  shut.  The  district  attorney  says: 
"O'Brien,  do  you  drink?"  O'Brien  looked  at  O'Connor,  but 
O'Connor's  face  was  still  blank.  O'Brien  kept  silent.  The 
district  attorney  got  up,  and  right  there  is  where  trouble  always 
starts  for  the  defendant,  and  he  said:  "Your  Honor,"  to  the 
judge,  "Your  Honor,  that  is  a  perfectly  plain  question  and  I 
am  entitled  to  a  plain  answer. ' '  Then,  of  course,  the  judge,  like 
they  will,  says:  "Yes,  Mr.  Witness,  that's  a  perfectly  plain 
question  and  you  will  please  give  the  attorney  a  direct,  plain 
answer,  do  you  drink?"  O'Brien  looks  around  at  the  judge, 
and  he  says :  ' '  Why,  Judge,  is  this  an  invitation  or  an  investiga- 
tion?" (Laughter).  Those  things  all  tend  to  develop  the  joy 
that  is  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  that  type. 

They  tell  the  story,  for  instance — now,  this  story  has  to 
do  with  the  virtue  of  brevity,  and  perhaps  they  will  think  we 
are  handing  it  to  two  or  three  of  the  good,  Jesuit  preachers. 
Shakespeare  said  brevity  was  the  soul  of  wit,  but  the  Irishman 
in  Southern  California  hit  that  a  little  harder.     There  was  a 
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time  when  a  cloudburst  came  in  all  its  ferocious  violence,  and 
wrought  all  kinds  of  destruction  for  the  railroads.  Whalen, 
the  superintendent,  got  long  telegrams  from  the  various  section 
bosses,  who  are  all  Irish,  describing  the  troubles  on  the  road 
in  minute  detail,  and  finally  he  sent  a  wire  to  each  and  every 
one  of  the  bosses  to  be  brief.  A  little  Irishman  up  the  line  wanted 
to  obey  instructions  so  he  sent  this  wire  back:  " Whalen,  Sup- 
erintendent: The  river  is  where  the  railroad  was.  Quinn." 
(Laughter).  Now  those  things  are  worth  while  because  they 
teach  you,  after  all,  that  youth  is  the  time  of  expectancy  and 
hope.  If  a  man  or  woman  is  not  buoyant  and  hopeful  in  youth 
they  never  will  be.  They  do  not  get  any  comfort  out  of  life 
if  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  that  come  with  youth. 
Therefore  you  will  find  that  most  people  who  are  optimistic  in 
their  later  days  have  been  in  their  youthful  days  filled  with  hope 
and  expectation.  None  of  us  can  look  tonight  into  the  faces  of 
these  young  people  without  having  our  heart  strings  touched 
with  hope  for  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them.  You,  good 
little  mothers  who  have  brought  them  up — eleven  have  been  born 
to  me  and,  believe  me,  I  know  something  about  what  you  have 
been  doing,  (the  little  mother  of  them  all  is  just  as  sweet  and 
happy  as  before  the  first  one  came) — but,  that  is  no  credit  to 
me,  that  is  in  spite  of  me,  but  I  know  something  of  what  you,  out 
there  in  the  audience,  are  experiencing.  You  are  living  over 
again  the  story  of  the  boy's  childhood;  you  are  watching  the 
character  forming  in  his  young  life ;  you  are  seeing  his  difficulties 
and  his  troubles  that  he  has  brought  home.  Little  daddy,  you 
haven't  had  much  time  for  him,  have  you!  You  have  let  the 
mother  do  the  most  of  it.  You  think  if  you  just  pay  the  bills  you 
are  doing  pretty  well.  But  tonight,  you  daddies,  you  are  think- 
ing of  this  lad,  the  pride  of  your  heart.  You  may  not  have  called 
him  that  very  much,  but  after  tonight  tell  him  that  he  is  your 
pride,  because  if  his  father  isn't  going  to  tell  him  he  is  all  right 
how  is  the  poor  fellow  to  get  along  when  everybody  else  is  ham- 
mering at  him  at  every  turn  in  the  road;  because  these  young 
fellows  are  going  to  learn  that  the  stress  of  competition,  rivalry 
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and  jealousies  that  come  with  professional  life  are  more  potent 
than  when  General  Smyth  and  myself  started  out  in  the  game. 
Therefore  they  need  the  strong  right  hand  of  the  father  to  back 
them  up  and  give  them  encouragement.  And  if  these  boys 
haven't  that  father,  or  if  they  have  lacked  a  mother's  influence 
and  loving  care  and  help  for  several  years,  the  hearts  of  all  of 
you  are  going  out  to  those  lads  with  the  hope  that  they  may  grow 
strong  as  they  realize  that  they  must  depend  on  themselves. 

The  American  people  are  a  sentimental  people,  and,  after 
all,  God  said  "My  Son,  give  me  thine  heart.' '  I  don't  care 
what  the  size  of  your  brain  is;  I  don't  care  how  voluminous  a 
dome  you  have  over  your  eyebrows.  The  brainiest  man  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  University  of  California  has  just  finished 
a  term  of  fourteen  years  in  San  Quentin  penitentiary,  and  he 
is  now  walking  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  an  object  lesson 
for  every  young  man  that  ever  lived.  But,  as  between  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  keep  your  heart  clean  and  pure  and  straight,  and 
even  if  you  have  limitations  of  mental  endowment  you  can  get 
along.  You  are  not  worrying  about  the  fellow  who  is  a  genius 
because  he  is  a  genius,  but  you  are  worrying  about  him  because, 
being  a  genius,  he  may  have  a  heart  that  is  not  on  the  level. 
So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  sentimental  people,  and 
this  is  a  sentimental  occasion,  and  we  are  all  full  of  the  emotion 
of  the  moment  because  these  young  folks  are  going  out  onto  the 
ocean  of  life  just  like  a  battleship  going  out  on  the  waves, — 
a  great,  big,  wonderful  bouyant  ship.  But  there  is  no  engineer 
for  these  young  people  to  fall  back  on ;  they  have  finished  their 
course  in  the  university,  and  they  have  got  to  get  along  through 
the  ocean  of  life  without  the  advantages  of  mechanical  mach- 
inery. They  have  had  all  the  help  this  institution  can  give  them. 
I  can  recall  what  it  means  to  have  the  oath  of  office  administered, 
but  not  in  this  magnificient  way,  not  before  such  an  audience 
nor  with  this  wonderful  co-ordination  of  spirit.  Three  great, 
big,  sober  looking  men  on  the  bench  looking  through  your  head 
and  making  you  shiver,  and  after  that  is  all  over,  going  off  to  a 
little  corner  and  have  the  deputy  clerk  say:    "Put  your  hand 
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up — you  solmly  swr  sport  cnsttushun  Nited  States  mm-mm-b-b-b 
selp  you  God — you  're  a  lawyer. ' ' 

I  congratulate  the  faculty  of  Creighton  University  that 
can  evolve  a  scene  as  solemn,  as  picturesque  and  impressive 
as  this  is.  In  such  surroundings  these  young  men  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  solemn  obligation  they  have  assumed,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  profession,  in  a  way  that  will  leave  an  impression 
upon  them.  I  haven't  said  much  to  them.  I  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  them,  and  now  I  am  going  to  try  to  say  a  word  or 
two  to  them. 

(Addressing  the  class) :  Now,  my  young  friends — because 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  consider  all  of  you  as  my  friends — as 
I  look  you  over,  you  are  a  splendid  picture.  I  want  you  to  feel 
from  your  hearts  tonight  that  this  is  the  day  of  you  eternal 
resolutions.  If  you  be  Catholics  be  true  to  the  principles  of 
your  faith;  if  you  be  non-Catholics  God  bless  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  But  you  are  going  out  of  this  institution  with  one 
thing  in  your  hearts,  I  am  sure,  and  that  is,  you  are  going  to 
defend  the  Catholic  clergy  against  the  charge  of  being  insincere 
and,  worse  yet,  of  not  being  men  of  high  principle.  You  and 
they  may  have  differed  on  religious  principles  but  I  know  they 
will  be  secure  in  your  affections.  You  are  going  out  of  Creigh- 
ton University,  whether  you  be  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  proud 
of  your  alma  mater,  realizing  and  feeling  that  there  is  no  other 
institution  just  like  this  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  every  good  alumnus  of  every  good  institution.  I 
want  you  to  realize,  my  boys  and  girls,  that  the  world  is  full  of 
temptations;  that  any  man  can  be  a  hero  on  the  football  field 
with  the  grandstand  yelling  for  you,  with  your  nose  broken  and 
all  the  other  marks  of  battle  on  you ;  anybody  can  be  a  hero  on 
the  battlefield ;  they  are  dying  by  the  millions  in  Europe  today, 
but  it  takes  more  than  that  kind  of  a  hero  to  stand  up  and  fight 
when  the  sting  of  the  flesh  strikes  you,  as  it  did  Saint  Paul, 
in  the  dark  watches  of  the  night  and  you  have  to  fight  the  worst 
enemy  you  have  in  silence  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And 
when  you  can  fight  and  win  that  battle,  my  boys,  when  you  hit 
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hard  against  the  line  and  come  through,  you  don't  need  the 
grandstand  to  be  applauding  you,  you  don't  need  your  name 
in  the  paper,  but  you  can  shake  hands  with  yourself  and  thank 
the  living  God  that  you  have  come  clean  in  mind  and  body.  You 
men  who  can  put  up  that  kind  of  a  scrap  can  hit  the  line  in  any 
walk  of  life  that  requires  rectitude  and  force  of  character.  You 
always  will  find  out  that  you  needn  't  mind  what  the  fellow  on  the 
other  side  may  have  to  say  about  you,  or  what  may  be  the  over- 
bearing attacks  of  some  great,  big  older  man  in  the  profession, 
though  there  be  few  of  them  of  this  kind ;  you  needn 't  fear  and 
tremble  in  the  presence  of  the  august  majesty  of  the  court,  be- 
cause you  have  conquered  yourselves,  you  are  the  captains  of 
your  own  souls,  and  you  needn't  worry  about  any  other  man's 
estimate  of  yourselves, — you  have  it  in  yourselves.  You  are 
living  that  kind  of  a  life  out  in  the  open,  a  life  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  your  alma  mater,  and  don't  forget  that  the  stamp 
of  Creighton  University  is  on  every  one  of  you;  the  brand  is 
there;  you  can't  remove  it.  God  forbid  that  any  one  of  you 
would  drift  away  from  the  ideals  of  this  night.  God  forbid 
that  any  one  of  you  should  waver  for  a  moment  or  yield  to  the 
temptation  that  would  disgrace  you.  Remember  the  hallowed 
walls  that  have  sheltered  you,  remember  the  institution  that 
has  nurtured  you,  and  live  a  life  that  is  a  credit  to  your  alma 
mater.  And,  even  at  that,  my  good  young  friends,  you  are  not 
doing  more  than  enough  for  the  wonderful  opportunities  you 
have  had  here,  and  for  the  splendid  services  that  have  been 
given  to  you  by  this  good,  strong  man.  In  other  words,  the 
burden  is  upon  you  to  make  good,  and  tonight  is  your  night.  You 
will  never  be  braver,  your  blood  will  never  be  redder  than  it 
is  tonight.  The  battleships  of  the  navy  are  manned  by  young 
men.  The  men  that  are  doing  the  daring  feats  are  young  men. 
You  will  never  develop  courage  at  my  time  of  life  if  you  haven't 
got  it  now.  You  have  the  wonderful  stamina  and  all  of  that 
tremendous  impetus  which  goes  with  ripe  and  lusty  manhood. 
Therefore  I  say  it  is  your  day,  a  precious  day  for  you.  And 
remember,  above  all  things,  when  you  go  out  into  the  world, 
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start  with  the  determination  of  doing  something  to  make  this 
country  a  better  place  to  live  in;  find  some  time  in  your  busy 
life  to  do  public  service  gratuitously.  Do  not  expect  that  your 
effort  as  a  public  servant  must  get  its  full  reward.  You  must 
not  expect  that.  Be  unselfish  in  that  element  of  patriotism.  In 
Europe  today  men  of  your  age  are  dying  for  their  countries. 
You  are  not  asked  at  your  time  of  life  to  die  for  your  country, 
and  I  hope  to  God  you  never  will  be  called  upon  to  do  that.  I 
realize  that  if  the  day  should  come  you  would  be  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  your  country,  but  live  in  your  country  so  that  you 
can  be  doing  for  your  country,  and  for  the  period  in  which  you 
live,  a  little  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  in  such 
bounteous  volume  elsewhere. 

To  you,  young  ladies :  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  you  have  gone  so  far.  I  trust  that  your 
professional  life  will  be  all  you  hope  for  and  that  your  ideals 
may  be  fully  realized.  I  sometimes  wonder  why  more  of  you 
do  not  strive  for  the  honors  of  the  professions.  I  congratulate 
the  faculty  of  this  institution  upon  enabling  these  young  women 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  encourage  them  to  enter  into  the 
professions  and  to  develop  an  ambition  along  that  line.  In 
my  own  state  we  have  woman's  suffrage,  not  as  a  privilege  but 
as  a  right.  Not  that  women  will  be  any  better  qualified  to 
perform  womanly  duties,  but  simply  that  she  has  the  same  right 
as  we  have,  to  serve  the  public  as  a  citizen  in  the  better  way.  I 
am  glad  to  see  in  Omaha  this  opportunity  to  develop  this  pro- 
fessional pride. 

For  all  of  you,  I  wish  you  every  possible  success;  not 
alone  the  success  that  is  measured  by  money,  not  alone  the 
success  of  material  reward  or  the  success  of  popular  applause, 
but  the  only  success  worth  while,  the  success  of  living  a  virtuous 
life,  fighting  for  a  righteous  cause,  and  coming  to  the  end  of  your 
days  with  the  consciousness  before  your  God  that  you  have 
done  your  duty  as  you  saw  it  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  that 
you  are  willing  to  face  the  only  judge  you  need  be  afraid  of,  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  us  all,  the  almighty,  living  God. 

God  bless  you  all.    (Loud  and  prolonged  applause) . 
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President  of  The  Creighton  University : — 

HE  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  me  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  newly  formed  association 
of  the  graduating  classes  of  1916  to  address  you  upon 
this  occasion  in  their  behalf. 

When  we  were  to  depart  from  the  class  rooms 
and  disband  forever  to  follow  our  professions  in  those 
fields  we  had  chosen,  our  thoughts  went  back  to  those 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  acts  of  kindness  and 
to  our  Alma  Mater.  Gratitude  is  best  manifested  in  acts;  in 
realities.  We  decided  to  evidence  our  gratitude  by  forming  an 
association  with  the  graduating  Classes  of  1916  as  the  neucleus 
of  which  all  future  graduating  classes  in  coming  years  are  to 
become  members.  We  have  insured  the  lives  of  twenty-five 
members  of  this  association  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  and  have  made  the  college  the  beneficiary.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  keep  up  this  policy  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  members  of  the  association  in  the  coming  years.  It  is  our 
hope  and  desire  that  all  future  graduating  classes  follow  the 
precedent  we  have  thus  established. 

The  financial  aid  of  this  project  is  merely  secondary;  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  instill  and  perpetuate  in  the  hearts  of  the 
alumni  that  college  spirit,  that  devotion  which  is  truly  owing 
to  Creighton  University.  The  University  is  in  its  true  sense 
a  moral  personality  depending  for  its  health  and  soundness 
upon  every  member  in  it.  In  the  formation  of  the  association, 
it  is  our  mission  to  follow  the  banner  of  Creighton  University, 
to  fight  for  it,  and  spread  its  good  name  wherever  we  are. 


*LL.  B.  1916.    Speech  delivered  at  Pan-Alumni  Banquet,  April  29,  1916. 
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White-haired  college  boys  sit  about  us  here.  Just  pause  and 
stop  to  think  what  this  project  will  mean  for  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, when  we,  the  graduating  Classes  of  1916,  shall  sit  here 
as  college  boys  gray  with  years.  If  our  fondest  hopes  material- 
ize it  will  mean  a  great  organization  of  alumni,  thousands  strong, 
ever  increasing  in  strength  with  each  graduation  class,  creating 
a  fund  of  thousands  of  dollars,  all  for  one  purpose,  one  end  in 
view — the  betterment  of  Creighton  University.  To  the  faculty 
is  due  the  credit  for  guidance  and  advice  in  launching  this  great 
project. 

Allow  me  to  present  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  members 
of  the  Classes  of  1916  these  policies  of  insurance  wherein  the 
University  is  made  the  beneficiary  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  which  we  hold  for  our  Alma  Mater.  Take  it  with  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  given,  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  not 
one  cent  in  paying  for  it  was  taken  by  compulsory  methods  or 
coercion.  It  was  given  as  freely  as  God's  sunlight  is  given  to 
us  on  a  day  in  June.  Accept  it  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  but  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  the  gradu- 
ating Classes  of  1916  hold  in  their  breasts  for  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. Truly  have  those  words  been  followed  by  the  mem- 
bers, "Freely  ye  have  received;  freely  give."  Let  me  assure 
you  also  that  we  leave  you  with  deep  love  for  our  Alma  Mater, 
with  a  profound  respect  for  her  history  and  traditions,  and  with 
the  firm  purpose  to  live  so  as  to  add  new  honor  to  her  name. 


CLASS  OF  1916,  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 


CLASS  OF  1916,  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 


HE  Class  of  1916:    In  the  name  of  the  University  I 
TP  offer  you  our  sincerest  congratulations. 

The  receiving  of  a  degree,  whether  academic  or 
professional,  represents  a  decided  achievement  for 
any  young  man ;  an  achievement,  the  success  of  which 
only  they  can  appreciate  who  have  made  the  sacrifice 
and  have  gone  through  the  mental  toil  that  is  requisite 
for  the  attaining  of  a  degree.  Seldom  in  life  will  any 
one  ever  congratulate  you  for  a  greater  achievement  than  your 
degree  represents  for  you  tonight. 

Again,  in  the  name  of  the  University  I  wish  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  life,  and  with  her  I  trust  and  I  believe 
that  you  will  strictly  adhere,  while  achieving  that  success,  to  the 
moral  principles  she  has  set  before  you  for  your  guidance 
through  life. 

Finally,  Class  of  1916,  in  the  name  of  the  University  I  thank 
you  for  that  splendid  spirit  which  prompted  the  selection  of  your 
class  gift  to  the  University.  Just  two  nights  ago  at  a  reunion 
of  the  alumni  the  Class  of  1916  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the 
University  twenty-five  life  insurance  policies  each  valued  at 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  sus- 
tain those  policies  during  the  next  twenty  years.  This  presenta- 
tion I  consider  a  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity, not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  represents,  or  will  repre- 
sent in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  endowment,  but  principally  because  it  will  be 
an  incentive,  a  precedent  for  future  classes,  and  above  all  be- 
cause it  is  good  augury  of  the  future  interest  of  the  alumni  in 
the  welfare  of  the  university.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity I  thank  you  for  your  princely  gift ;  I  thank  you  for  that 
big-hearted  spirit  that  prompted  you  in  presenting  that  gift, 
Class  of  1916. 


♦Remarks  made  by  the  President  of  the  University  at  the  recent  Commence- 
ment exercises. 
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OR  many  years  the  average  American  has  recognized 
that  the  country  needs  a  permanent  military  service, 
a  service  of  specially  trained  men  equipped  for  in- 
telligent action.  Facing  a  situation  which  may  de- 
velop into  a  crisis,  the  country  is  more  conscious 
today,  than  ever  before,  of  the  need  for  military 
service  maintained  at  its  maximum  efficiency.  And 
the  country  is  willing  to  subject  itself  to  any  burden 
as  the  price  of  preparedness  for  those  great  emergencies  which 
at  times  occur  in  the  life  of  every  nation. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  country  has  seen  the  need  for 
specially  trained  men  to  serve  it  during  times  of  peace, — the 
need  for  a  Civil  Service  so  organized  as  to  efficiently  protect 
its  interests,  the  health  and  life  of  its  citizens,  to  clean  its  streets 
and  build  its  highways,  educate  its  children,  and  perform  that 
multitude  of  functions  which  make  for  the  security  and  develop- 
ment of  a  community. 

As  a  background,  it  may  be  profitable  to  review  briefly  the 
history  and  scope  of  the  movement  for  civil  service  reform. 

When  our  national  government  was  established  over  a 
century  ago,  the  federal  government  had  but  173  employes. 
Today  its  machinery  controls  almost  a  half  million.  The  re- 
cruiting, and  regulation  of  the  personnel  of  a  state,  federal  or 
municipal  service  was  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  for  the 
number  was  small  and  the  governmental  activities  very  limited. 
The  executive  was  uncontrolled  in  his  selection  of  a  public  serv- 
ant. Indeed  there  was  no  imperative  need  for  restricting  or 
limiting  him.  The  governmental  organization  was  so  small  that 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  busi- 
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ness  were  able  personally  to  handle  the  administrative  details 
and  satisfy  themselves,  without  reliance  upon  hundreds  of  sub- 
ordinate executives,  that  their  trust  had  been  fulfilled.  Patron- 
age in  jobs  would  have  been  too  trivial  a  thing,  whatever  the 
idealism  of  public  officials,  to  have  had  any  serious  effect  upon 
the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business. 

During  the  half  century  that  followed,  our  industries  ex- 
panded, our  population  increased,  and  in  line  with  this  growth, 
the  machinery  of  government  became  more  formidable. 
Each  change  in  the  administration  of  our  federal  service  meant 
a  complete  turn-over  of  the  machine.  But  the  mechanism  was 
not  intricate  enough  during  this  period  to  seriously  retard  its 
operations,  and  it  did  not  touch  the  life  of  the  people — because 
of  its  limited  functions — with  sufficient  emphasis  to  make  them 
conscious  of  the  loss  so  entailed.  However,  the  injustice  and 
waste  in  making  offices  and  employments  stock-in-trade  for  so 
many  political  jobbers  became  the  subject  of  comment,  and 
brought  forth  that  famous  retort  of  Jackson — "to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils. ' ' 

During  the  second  half  century  we  see  the  influences  which 
were  slowly  but  surely  laying  a  background  for  a  new  order  of 
things — the  increasing  consciousness  that  the  public  service  was 
a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  many  instead  of  a  means  of  individual 
and  party  exploitation.  From  1840  to  1870  an  organized  though 
disconnected  campaign  of  education  had  been  at  work  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  the  public  service.  The  object  was  to  re- 
move appointments  from  the  control  of  the  spoilsman.  In  1853 
the  first  regulation  restricting  the  right  of  appointment  was 
passed.  This  applied  the  Merit  System,  so-called,  to  the  limited 
number  of  positions,  and  thus  denied  to  the  appointing  officer  the 
uncontested  right  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  In  1871  an  Act  author- 
izing the  President  to  prescribe  rules  generally  for  admission 
to  the  Civil  Service  extended  this  check  or  restriction  upon  the 
appointing  officer.  In  1883  the  so-called  Civil  Service  Act  was 
passed  by  the  federal  government.  It  provides  the  basic  rules 
governing  appointments  to  the  public  service,  reinstatements, 
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transfers,  and  other  subjects  of  employment  control,  and  pro- 
vides an  independent  staff  agency  usually  known  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — whether  federal,  state  or  municipal — with 
authority  to  enforce  these  regulations.  This  was  a  victory  for 
which  Civil  Service  reformers  had  been  fighting  for  a  half  cen- 
tury, and  placed  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  "spoils- 
man. ' ' 

Following  the  example  of  the  federal  government,  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  following  year  passed  a  Civil  Service  Act  of 
similar  scope  and  purport.  Other  states  fell  into  line  until  we 
now  have  thirty-nine  states  which  extend  the  merit  principle  in 
one  phase  or  another  to  state,  county  or  municipal  offices. 

These  legislative  enactments,  largely  negative  in  their  ef- 
fect, did  not  radically  change  the  old  method  of  transacting  the 
business  of  the  government.  All  the  important  posts  remained 
the  subject  of  patronage  to  be  bartered  and  traded  for  personal 
or  political  purposes.  Promotion  was  still  controlled  by  accident 
or  political  preference.  Devices  for  the  removal  or  transfer 
of  civil  servants  were  easily  invented  wherever  it  was  desirable 
to  eliminate  them  from  the  service.  Standards  governing  the 
amount,  kind  or  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered  had  not  been 
set  up.  Evasions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  against  political 
activity  were  winked  at,  if  not  actually  encouraged  by  those  in 
authority.  The  original  tendency  to  multiply  positions  in  order 
to  keep  intact  a  political  machine  continued.  Little  was  thought 
of  the  welfare  of  an  employe  after  he  had  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment except  in  so  far  as  this  was  involved  in  measures  to  pre- 
vent his  untimely  removal.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
working  out  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  employment  control 
so  as  to  make  the  service  efficient  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  and  advantageous  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  employe  was  not  within  the  immediate  contemplation  of 
the  reform  measures  of  1878  and  later  years. 

A  new  attitude,  however,  has  been  created  toward  the  public 
service, — an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  which  looks  to- 
ward a  constructive  program  of  public  service.    This  awaken- 
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ing  has  been  due  first  to  the  unparalleled  development  of  efficiency 
in  private  enterprise  which  has  caused  the  intelligent  citizen  to 
ask  repeatedly  why  public  service  should  adhere  to  out-of-date 
and  wasteful  practices,  and  what  changes  should  be  made  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  and  proper  reforms. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  upon  governmental  agencies  is 
the  second  factor  in  awakening  the  public  conscience.  New 
activities  are  being  undertaken  from  year  to  year,  and  old  ac- 
tivities expanded.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  New  York  large 
departments  have  sprung  up  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  working  men  and  women  in  factories,  for  the 
regulation  of  insurance  companies  and  public  service  corpora- 
tions whose  assets  aggregate  billions  of  dollars. 

Increased  burdens  upon  the  taxpayer  have  been  the  third 
cause  for  stimulating  the  public  mind.  When  our  government 
performed  little  service,  the  cost  thereof  directly  or  individually 
to  a  community  was  scarcely  felt ;  today  it  is  no  small  element  in 
the  cost  of  living.  For  example,  it  will  require  $200,000,000  to 
run  the  City  of  New  York  for  1916.  The  1917  New  York  State 
budget  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $60,000,000.  These  ever  in- 
creasing expenditures  must  be  met  by  the  tax  payer. 

This  awakening  expressed  by  a  wave  of  agitation  through- 
out the  country  was  followed  by  research  and  investigation. 
Staff  agencies  have  been  organized  in  federal,  state  and  city 
governments  for  an  intelligent  handling  of  the  Civil  Service 
problem.  The  investigations  undertaken  have  been  thorough 
and  searching,  looking  toward  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
system  of  employment  control,  the  adjustment  of  irregularities 
of  compensation,  the  elimination  of  unfit  and  unqualified  em- 
ployes, the  abolishment  of  unnecessary  jobs  and  sinecures,  the 
working  out  of  Civil  Service  examinations  which  would  recruit 
persons  who  are  fit  and  competent,  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
equate and  equitable  promotion  system,  and  the  reorganization 
of  departmental  procedure  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment and  increase  its  efficiency. 
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There  is  no  commentary  of  existing  conditions  and  practices 
more  illuminating  and  significant  than  the  statements  made  by 
the  finance  controlling  body  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Board 
of  Estimates  and  Apportionment,  which  controls  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000,000  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  after  preliminary  survey  had 
been  made  by  each.  The  former,  under  date  of  December  26, 
1913,  said: 

1 '  It  was  common  knowledge  among  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Estimates  and  Apportionment  and  the  De- 
partment heads  that  there  were  glaring  inequalities  in 
the  salaries  paid  individual  employes  doing  work  of 
substantially  the  same  value  to  the  city.  (An  extended 
reference  is  then  made  to  the  inequalities).  Their 
presence  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  through 
the  history  of  the  city  political  influence  had  been  a 
predominant  factor  in  determining  appointments,  in- 
creases and  promotions."* 

*  Statement  of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appointment,  New 
York  City,  December  26, 1913. 

The  statement  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
is  a  more  striking  exposure  of  conditions  far  worse  than  those 
which  existed  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  points  out  how  the 
general  looseness  in  practice  with  respect  to  the  creation  of 
positions,  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  advancing  and  promoting 
employes,  were  responsible  for  wasteful  expenditures  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  overpayment.  In  referring  to  these 
conditions,  the  Committee  stated : 

"This  lack  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion and  lack  of  exact  definition  of  duty  have  in  them- 
selves led  to  injustice  and  waste.  Overlapping  of  juris- 
diction of  employes  within  an  office  has  resulted  in 
wholly  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  Confusion 
in  office  and  field  practice,  inconsistencies  and  lost  mo- 
tion are  found  in  every  division  of  service.  Further- 
more, these  irregularities  which  in  themselves  represent 
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waste,  bear  close  relation  to  even  more  wasteful  con- 
ditions. For  they  indicate  a  general  laxity  and  looseness 
of  administration  which  has  multiplied  employments 
wholly  without  reference  to  the  service  needs. ' '  * 
*  Statement  of  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  State 
of  New  York,  April  9,  1915. 

The  conditions  revealed  to  the  Committee  and  its  staff  of 
investigators,  after  eight  months  of  intensive  study,  confirmed 
its  preliminary  observations.  In  an  interesting  brochure  on 
"Business  Principles  and  State  Government"  it  raised  five 
rather  pertinent  inquiries  which  are  worthy  of  recital  here: 
"Who  would  hire  four  men  for  one  job  if  but  one 
was  necessary? 

What  employer  would  pay  twice  the  salary  ob- 
taining elsewhere  for  a  position  unless  the  increase 
brought  a  proportionate  increase  in  efficiency? 

What  private  business  would  expect  co-operation 
from  its  employes  if  it  paid  one  man  $2,800  for  doing 
the  same  work  that  another  more  efficient  employe  was 
doing  for  $1,800. 

What  private  corporation  would  employ  a  barber 
or  clerk  never  inside  a  factory  to  inspect  complicated 
and  dangerous  machinery  even  though  the  man  might 
have  passed  an  examination  on  the  company's  book  of 
rules? 

What  corporation  would  expect  loyal  and  efficient 
service  if  the  employes  felt  that  their  chief  hope  for  ad- 
vancement lay  with  personal  influence  with  the  board 
of  directors,  meeting  once  a  year,  and  that  increases  in 
salary  and  promotions  were  not  based  primarily  on 
length  of  service  and  quality  of  work  performed  !"  * 
*pp.  1  "Business  Principles  and  State  Government' '  Senate 
Committee  on  Civil  Service,  New  York  State,  January  1916. 

And  these  are  the  conditions  under  which  fifteen  thousand 
employes  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  careers;  these  are  the 
conditions  under  which  the  State  is  endeavoring  to  serve  the 
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people  who  have  a  right  to  expect  benefits  in  fair  proportion 
to  the  outlay  made. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  State  has  witnessed  three 
awful  catastrophes  in  factories  where  ignorant  women  and  chil- 
dren work  under  what  at  best  are  trying  conditions.  A  vast  and 
expensive  inspectional  machinery  which  cost  the  State  over 
$500,000.00  a  year,  has  been  set  up  to  investigate  such  factories 
in  order  to  compel  compliance  with  standards  which  would  go 
far  in  preventing  such  awful  accidents.  Yet  we  find  that  twenty- 
five  of  the  factory  inspectors  who  are  called  upon  currently  to 
visit  such  places  as  the  Diamond  Candy  Factory  were  engaged  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  state  service  as, 

Store  Clerk  Matron  of  a  jail 

Railway  Conductor  Shoemaker 

Correspondent  Lawyer 

Shipping  Clerk  Salesman 

Pharmacist  Manager  of  Motion  Picture 

Undertaker  Theatre 

Collar  Examiner  Painter  and  Paper  Hanger 

Accountant  Letter  Carrier 

Spanish  Correspondent        Stenographer 

Carriagemaker  Housekeeper 

Gas  Meter  Eepairer  Shipping  Clerk 

Assistant  Trainmaster  Merchant 

Soldiers  Shoefitter 

The  investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
have  developed  that  from  a  single  examination  with  uniform 
entrance  requirements  appointments  have  been  made  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $560  to  $1,200  per  annum  in  the  case  of  male  clerks, 
and  from  $480  to  $1,200  for  female  clerks. 

It  is  found  that  heads  of  departments  wishing  to  favor 
certain  individuals  standing  low  on  the  Civil  Service  list,  often 
have  reduced  the  proposed  rate  of  compensation  to  a  point  where 
those  holding  high  rank  have  refused  the  position.  The  ap- 
pointment has  then  been  given  the  favored  individual  at  the 
lower  rate.    After  a  few  months  the  salary  rate  has  been  in- 
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creased  to  a  point  which,  if  offered  at  the  beginning,  would  have 
attracted  the  person,  presumably  more  competent,  standing 
higher  on  the  Civil  Service  list. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  evils  of  the  promotional  system  ex- 
tend to  all  of  the  larger  state  departments  and  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  extent  of  the  political  influences  brought  to 
bear.  Clerks  in  the  recently  organized  Department  of  Labor, 
for  example,  have  averaged  barely  five  months  within  a  salary 
grade,  while  the  clerks  in  the  Department  of  Education,  a  de- 
partment far  removed  from  the  realm  of  politics,  spend,  on  the 
average,  close  to  twenty  months  in  a  grade.  The  average  rate 
in  salary  increases  for  clerks  in  the  Labor  Department  has  been 
$257,  per  annum;  while  in  the  Department  of  Education  it  has 
been  less  than  $75  a  year. 

The  investigation  also  showed  concretely  wherein  $500,000 
may  be  immediately  saved  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
positions  without  retarding  the  state's  work.  An  ultimate  sav- 
ing of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  may  be  worked  out  within  the 
next  three  years  through  the  gradual  readjustment  of  work 
methods  and  State  departmental  reorganization,  for  which  a 
definite  program  has  been  formulated. 

The  expenditures  for  personal  service  have  increased  to 
an  abnormal  extent.  The  average  salary  for  all  employes  in 
the  administrative  departments  of  the  State  in  1911  was  $1,473 ; 
in  1915  the  average  salary  rate  had  increased  to  $1,848,  repre- 
senting an  increase  in  the  average  salary  rate  of  each  employe  of 
$375.  This  condition  has  been  reached  through  an  unnatural  and 
unwarranted  increase  in  the  average  rates  of  pay  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  positions. 

With  respect  to  useless  and  misleading  titles,  it  has  been 
found  that  there  are  943  such  titles  in  the  state  service  today. 
Fictitious  titles  have  been  used  in  most  instances  as  the  excuse 
for  establishing  unnecessary  positions  or  fictitious  rates  of  pay. 
In  this  connection  the  report  of  the  Committee  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  on  March  27, 1916,  states  that  "employes  performing 
miscellaneous  (as  opposed  to  technical  or  specialized)  clerical 
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work  of  a  standard  which  would  reasonably  warrant  compensa- 
tion of  from  $540  to  $780  per  annum,  and  which  should  be  classi- 
fied under  the  standard  title,  are  now  receiving  a  variety  of  sal- 
ary rates  from  $360  to  $1,500  per  annum,  under  thirty  different 
titles,  some  of  which  are  as  misleading  as  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion are  unsound." 

"Employes  performing  miscellaneous  clerical  work  of  the 
next  higher  grade  which  would  reasonably  warrant  an  annual 
compensation  of  from  $840  to  $1,200  per  annum,  and  which 
should  be  classified  under  one  standard  title,  are  now  receiving 
a  variety  of  salary  rates  from  $600  to  $2,700  per  annum,  under 
98  titles.' ' 

These  instances,  which  speak  for  themselves,  are  typical  of 
the  looseness  and  irregularities  of  practice  which  permeate  the 
Civil  Service  today,  in  spite  of  past  reforms  and  constructive 
effort,  and  point  conclusively  to  the  need  for  an  immediate  and 
decided  change  in  methods  of  control  and  regulation. 

The  foregoing  has  outlined  the  history  of  the  Civil  Service 
reform  movement  and  the  partial  achievements  that  it  has  forced 
upon  reluctant  political  parties.  It  has  also  dealt  with  the  la- 
mentable conditions  which  exist  today  and  the  need  for  supplant- 
ing the  present  negative  system  of  irksome  conditions  and  limita- 
tions with  a  positive  and  constructive  plan  of  employment  con- 
trol. 

There  must  be  more  adequate  training  for  the  public  service. 
Men  entering  medical,  legal,  or  the  engineering  professions  at- 
tend our  technical  institutions  where  the  preparation  is  laid 
for  practical  work  in  those  fields.  Practically  no  provision  has 
been  made,  however,  for  training  men  and  women  for  the  public 
service.  As  the  first  important  factor  in  placing  our  government 
on  an  effective  basis,  the  educational  institutions,  especially  the 
public  institutions,  should  introduce  practical  courses  or  depart- 
ments of  study  which  would  furnish  the  academic  or  technical 
preparation  for  entrance  to  the  public  service.  Until  the 
technique    of    government— the    practical    application    of    the 
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principles  of  government  is  consistently  taught  and  studied — 
whether  it  be  that  of  public  accounting  and  finance,  public  en- 
gineering, public  research,  public  health,  or  social  investigation, 
that  vast  field  which  relates  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  de- 
linquent and  the  dependent,  the  public  service  will  fail  to  vitalize 
itself  through  the  best  qualified  and  most  expert  men  and  women 
of  the  community.  The  correlation  of  our  system  of  public  and 
private  instruction  with  the  opportunities  and  requirements  of 
the  public  service  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  which  today 
confronts  our  students  of  civil  government. 

It  is  imperative  that  salary  and  work  standards  be  estab- 
lished and  applied.  Such  standards  look  to  the  equalization  of 
pay  for  the  same  or  similar  kinds  of  work,  the  establishing  of 
definite  work  requirements,  minimum  educational  and  experience 
standards  for  entrance  and  promotion,  titles  descriptive  of  lines 
and  grades  of  work,  and  adequate  rates  of  pay  with  regular  in- 
creases based  upon  individual  merit  and  efficiency. 

It  is  accurately  estimated  that  the  adoption  of  such  stand- 
ards will  effect  an  annual  saving  in  salaries  and  wages  of 
$750,000  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  salary  increase  and  promotion. 

The  so-called  competitive  service,  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice which  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  Permanent  Civil  Service, 
should  be  extended  to  include  all  posts,  important  or  unimport- 
ant, high  or  low,  which  have  no  legitimate  relation  to  the  policies 
or  politics  of  a  community.  As  pointed  out,  the  filling  of  posi- 
tions through  competitive  examinations,  which  contemplated  the 
selection  of  the  most  fit,  permanence  of  tenure  to  the  person  so 
appointed,  and  an  opportunity  to  advance  based  on  relative 
merit,  has  extended  for  the  most  part  only  to  clerical  positions 
and  the  lower  positions  of  the  professional  and  scientific,  and 
inspectional  lines  of  employment.  In  the  service  of  the  State 
of  New  York  there  are  2,300  positions  entailing  an  annual  charge 
of  $4,500,000  now  in  the  so-called  exempt  service.  This  is  typ- 
ical of  our  states,  and  is  typical  of  most  cities. 
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Employes  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  service  must  be  as- 
sured permanent  tenure  of  office  if  we  are  to  get  efficiency.  All 
who  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  a  policy  de- 
termining nature  should  be  experts  whose  responsibility  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  efficiency  of  their  results,  and  who  are  as 
independent  of  political  influences  for  a  livelihood  as  is  the  ordin- 
ary citizen  in  private  life. 

Whereas  few  of  these  higher  positions  are  now  so  classified, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  successful  experiments  of  such 
independent  agencies  as  the  federal  and  city  Civil  Service  Com- 
missions in  holding  examinations  for  engineering  positions, 
supervising  architects,  physicians,  solicitors,  librarians,  auditors, 
building  inspectors,  and  other  important  positions. 

The  system  of  advancements  and  promotions  in  the  public 
service  should  be  overhauled,  in  order  that  each  person  entering 
the  service  may  see  an  opportunity  awaiting  him  defined  and 
limited  only  by  his  capacity  to  make  good,  thus  eliminating 
political  preference  and  pull  which  has  made  for  discrimination 
against  the  efficient  and  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  inefficient. 
Civil  Service  up  to  the  present  time  has  benefited  employes  only 
through  the  adoption  of  protective  and  preventive  measures. 
Little  has  been  done  of  a  positive  nature  to  assure  to  each  em- 
ploye a  career  in  the  public  service  proportionate  to  his  ability. 
The  establishing  and  enforcment  of  proper  promotional  stand- 
ards is  the  answer. 

The  government  must  expand  the  welfare  idea  so  that  rea- 
sonable rewards  may  be  held  out  to  persons  who  are  willing  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  public  service.  A  comprehensive  re- 
tirement and  pension  system  covering  the  whole  public  service, 
is  desired.  Moreover,  a  campaign  should  be  carried  on  within  the 
service  which,  through  discussion  and  instruction,  welfare  and 
recreational  activities  would  develop  and  esprit  de  corps  result- 
ing in  an  insistent  desire  on  the  part  of  each  civil  servant  to  give 
adequate  return  for  the  compensation  which  he  receives  from 
the  government. 
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Finally,  as  a  vital  part  of  this  program,  it  is  essential  that 
the  public  be  educated  to  a  point  where  they  will  demand  that 
changes  be  made  looking  toward  a  new,  effective  and  permanent 
civil  service.  Nothing  short  of  a  constructive  program  of  pub- 
licity must  be  organized  for  the  entire  country  with  a  view  to 
putting  before  the  American  people  the  need  of  these  reforms 
and  the  exact  direction  that  such  reforms  should  take. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  POETICS  OF 
ARISTOTLE 

S.  J. 


Thomas  J.  Livingstone, 


HE  necessity  of  unity  in  any  complex  or  compound 
entity  is  indicated  in  the  very  name  and  motto  of  our 
country — The  United  States — "E  Pluribus  Unum." 
The  same  law  of  unity  is  apparent  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem, in  the  organic  world  and  in  the  domain  of  art. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Aristotle  lays  special 
stress  on  this  line  in  his  discussion  of  Greek  tragedy. 
He  enunciates  the  law  of  unity  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

i l  The  fable,  since  it  is  an  imitation  of  an  action,  should  be 
the  imitation  of  one  action  and  of  the  whole  of  this,  and  the 
parts  of  the  transactions  should  be  so  arranged  that  any  one 
of  them  being  transposed  or  taken  away,  the  whole  would  become 
different  and  changed.  For  that  which  when  present  or  not 
present  produces  no  sensible  difference  is  not  part  of  the  fable. ' ' 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Aristotle  has  any  intention  of 
limiting  the  scope  of  tragedy  and  confining  it  within  narrow 
limits  when  he  states  that  the  fable  should  be  the  imitation  of 
one  action.  No;  for  he  says  elsewhere:  "The  fable  is  always 
the  more  beautiful  the  greater  it  is,  if  at  the  same  time  it  is 
perspicuous. ' '  And  by  way  of  illustration  he  adds,  '  *  Homer  com- 
posed the  Odyssey  and  also  the  Iliad  on  one  action."  This 
certainly  gives  a  poet  as  much  latitude  as  he  could  possibly  re- 
quire. 

The  next  point  he  insists  on  is  the  relative  importance 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  tragedy.  Of  the  six  parts  which 
make  up  a  Greek  tragedy,  we  need  only  consider  five,  as  the 
music  sung  by  the  chorus  no  longer  has  place  in  modern  tragedy. 
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These  five  parts  he  arranges  in  the  following  order  of  import- 
ance: the  fable,  the  character,  the  sentiments,  the  diction  and 
the  spectacle  or  what  we  call  the  staging — scenery,  costumes,  etc. 

By  the  fable  is  meant  the  story  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
plot  and  this  he  declares  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  a 
tragedy.  "The  fable  or  combination  of  incidents,  is  the  princi- 
pal part  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  tragedy.' '  He  puts  the 
characters  in  the  second  place  because,  as  he  says,  "tragedy  is 
an  imitation  not  of  men  but  of  actions.' ' 

Since  the  fable  or  plot  is  the  principal  part  of  a  tragedy, 
"it  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that  the  poet  ought  to  be  the  author  of 
fables,  rather  than  of  metrics,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  poet  from  imi- 
tation and  he  imitates  actions."  And  again,  "it  is  necessary 
that  the  poet  should  invent  the  plot  and  use  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner those  fables  which  are  handed  down."  And  finally,  "it  is 
likewise  necessary  that  the  poet  should  lay  down  (fashion  the 
plot  of)  the  fables  composed  by  others  and  those  which  he  com- 
poses himself,  and  afterwards  introduce  episodes  and  lengthen 
the  play." 

From  these  various  extracts  it  is  quite  evident  that  Aristotle 
permits  and  even  encourages  the  poet  to  borrow  his  stories  from 
others;  but  he  requires  the  poet  to  frame  his  own  plots  and  to 
arrange  the  various  incidents  of  the  story  he  has  chosen  in  dra- 
matic sequence  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  castrophe  and  aid  in  bring- 
ing it  about ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  the  proper  unity  of  action 
be  secured. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  Shakespeare  has  done.  He 
makes  up  a  plot  suggested  by  some  story,  and  then  selects  his 
incidents  from  that  or  other  stories  as  the  exigencies  of  the  plot 
require  and  thus  produces  one  of  his  masterpieces. 

The  very  common  opinion  that  Shakespeare  was  careless 
about  his  plots  and  took  little  pains  to  secure  unity  and  action 
is  entirely  wrong,  so  also  the  notion  that  he  merely  took  a 
couple  of  stories  and  joined  them  together  in  a  felicitous  way.    A 
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drama  cannot  be  constructed  in  this  fashion.  Finally,  equally 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  Coleridge  that  he  made  the  plot  de- 
pendent on  the  characters,  thus  reversing  the  order  laid  down 
by  Aristotle.  The  truth  is  that  the  great  poet  so  skillfully 
adapted  his  characters  to  the  plot  that,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
he  had  taken  his  incidents  from  others,  we  would  feel  convinced 
that  he  had  invented  them  just  to  exploit  his  characters. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  something  very  like  this 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  had  already  elaborated 
the  character  of  Falstaff  in  two  other  plays,  and  consequently 
he  had  to  choose  such  incidents  as  could  enable  the  Fat  Knight 
to  act  in  accordance  with  his  character  in  this  play.  Needless 
to  say,  however,  that  this  play  is  not  reckoned  among  his  master- 
pieces; his  genuis  was  fettered.  It  was  Pegusus  working  in 
harness. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  but  one  more  point  of  agree- 
ment between  Shakespeare  and  Aristotle — a  point,  however,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  drama. 

At  the  time  that  Aristotle  wrote  his  Poetics,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  drama  as  a  public  spectacle  was  threatened;  for 
Plato  had  declared  it  to  have  an  immoral  tendency  and  conse- 
quently to  be  excluded  from  his  ideal  republic.  The  main  reason 
for  his  contention  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Republic: 

"And  in  the  case  of  love  and  anger  and  all  the  mental 
sensations  of  desire,  grief  and  pleasure  which,  as  we  hold, 
accompany  all  our  actions,  is  it  not  true  that  poetic  imitation 
works  upon  us  similar  effects?  For  it  waters  and  cherishes 
those  emotions  which  ought  to  wither  with  drought,  and  con- 
stitutes them  our  rulers,  when  they  ought  to  be  our  subjects,  if 
we  wish  to  become  better  and  happier  instead  of  worse  and  more 
miserable." 

Aristotle,  with  a  deeper  insight  into  psychology,  saw  that 
while  the  immediate  effect  of  poetic  imitation  was  such  as  Plato 
had  described,  the  ultimate  effect  was  to  purify  the  soul  from 
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the  grosser  and  more  dangerous  possessions.  He  does  not  argue 
his  case  like  Plato  but,  in  his  laconic  way,  embodies  his  doctrine 
in  a  definition.  " Tragedy,' '  he  says,  "is  an  imitation  of  a 
worthy  or  illustrious  and  perfect  action,  possessing  magnitude, 
in  pleasing  language,  *  *  *  by  men  acting,  and  not  through 
narration,  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  a  purification  from 
such  like  passions.' '  That  is  from  those  passions  whose  ex- 
hibition have  filled  us  with  pity  and  fear. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  this  process  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  popular  short  story  of  the  most  popular  English  author, 
The  Christmas  Carol  of  Charles  Dickens.  In  this  story  the 
principal  character,  Scrooge,  by  name,  is  first  depicted  as  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  the  passion  avarice.  Then  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  shows  him,  in  a  vision,  the  evil  effects  of 
avarice;  makes  him  gaze  upon  cases  of  destitution  that  fill  him 
with  pity ;  lets  him  see  the  sad  state  of  his  former  partner,  equal- 
ly given  to  avarice,  and  points  out  to  him  the  squalid  death 
amidst  the  most  sordid  surroundings  which  awaits  himself; 
and  these  sights  fill  him  with  fear  and  horror.  When  the  vision 
is  over,  he  awakes  a  changed  man — pity  and  fear  have  done  their 
work  and  have  completely  freed  him  from  avarice;  or,  in  Aris- 
totle 's  language,  pity  and  fear  have  effected  a  purification  of  the 
like  passion  of  avarice,  whose  evil  effects  he  has  just  witnessed. 
It  is  true  that  the  Christmas  Carol  is  but  a  work  of  fiction,  but 
Dickens  wrote  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  second  only  to 
that  of  Shakespeare. 

And  what  of  the  great  poet  himself?  Did  he  realize  the  im- 
portant truth  contained  in  Aristotle's  definition,  that  a  drama 
must  be  constructed  along  ethical  lines  or  else,  as  Plato  proves, 
it  will  be  immoral? 

Whether  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  these  two  great  philosophers  or  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  above  doctrine 
contained  in  them  and  acted  up  to  his  knowledge  in  writing  his 
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plays.  It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  on  examination  that  each 
of  his  important  plays  is  but  an  example  proving  some  moral 
principle;  while  in  the  management  of  the  play  itself  he  fully 
complies  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Aristotle  definition, — 
merely  substitution  of  ridicule  and  contempt  in  the  case  of  com- 
edy for  pity  and  fear  in  that  of  tragedy. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  the  evil  of  family  feuds,  we  have  Romeo 
and  Juliet ;  the  evil  of  acting  a  lie,  Hamlet ;  the  evil  of  crediting 
the  predictions  of  witches,  Macbeth ;  the  evil  of  unsuitable  mar- 
riages, Othello;  the  principle  that  evil  may  not  be  done  that 
good  many  ensue,  Julius  Caesar;  that  duty  must  not  be  relin- 
quished for  ease,  King  Lear;  nor  for  pleasure,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ;  that  the  Ruler  is  on  account  of  the  people,  Coriolanus. 
Shakespeare  has  written  only  three  regular  comedies.  These 
are,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  which  self-conceit  is  ridi- 
culed ;  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  in  which  female  insubordination 
is  burlesqued;  and  Love's  Labor  Lost  in  which  the  self-con- 
fidence of  youth  is  playfully  ridiculed. 

Six  of  his  plays  are  merely  entertainments,  and  probably 
if  Shakespeare  were  called  upon  to  justify  them  for  having 
no  distinct  moral  purpose,  he  would  answer  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  Twelfth  Night,  11.,  3:  "Dost  thou  think 
because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? ' ' 
These  entertainments  are:  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  a  farce; 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  a  fairy  play;  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It,  and  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  romantic  dramas  or  dramatized  novels. 

Of  the  five  remaining  plays  classed  as  comedies,  one  is  an 
allegory— The  Tempest — illustrating  the  axiom,  "Knowledge 
is  Power ; ' '  four  are  tragedies  of  the  second  order,  as  Aristotle 
terms  those  tragedies  which  have  a  double  ending — prosperity 
for  the  good  and  punishment  for  the  wicked.  These  are  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Measure  for 
Measure,  and  A  Winter's  Tale.  They  illustrate  respectively 
the  evil  of  hatred,  calumny,  abuse  of  power  and  jealousy. 
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The  histories  are  intended  to  awaken  and  foster  the  virtue  of 
patriotism. 

Evidently,  then,  Shakespeare  kept  steadily  in  view  the  moral 
purpose  prescribed  by  Aristotle  in  his  definition  of  tragedy. 
His  doing  so  enables  us  to  answer  an  objection  that  has  often  been 
brought  against  certain  of  his  tragedies,  namely,  that  he  has 
wantonly  sacrificed  in  them  so  many  innocent  victims. 

Johnson,  for  instance,  says  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  death  of 
Cordelia  in  King  Lear  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
read  the  play  again  until  about  to  edit  his  edition  of  the  plays. 
John  Henry  Newman,  in  his  essay  on  "Poetry  with  Reference 
to  Aristotle's  Poetics,' '  written  in  early  life,  says,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet  are  too  good  for  the  termination  to  which  the  plot  leads; 
so  is  Ophelia."  Others  complain  of  the  death  of  Desdemona 
and  the  slaughter  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  children. 

Now,  Plato  has  proved,  and  Aristotle  and  Shakespeare  well 
knew  that  the  mere  exhibition  of  crime  or  inordinate  passion  is 
debasing  and  immoral.  Hence,  the  only  justification  of  tragedy 
is  that  it  should,  as  Aristotle  says,  awaken  fear  as  well  as  pity 
in  the  beholder;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  involving  the  in- 
nocent as  well  as  the  guilty  in  the  consequences  of  crime  and 
inordinate  passion. 

It  was  just  as  easy  for  Shakespeare  to  give  a  happy  ending 
to  his  tragedies  as  to  make  them  end  disastrously  as  he  has 
done;  and  none  know  better  than  he  that  his  audience  would 
be  better  pleased  if  he  had  done  so.  But  the  great  dramatist 
was  at  one  with  the  great  philosopher  in  beliving  that  the  end 
of  art  is  to  elevate  and  refine  the  minds  of  men  and  not  to  pander 
their  lower  inclinations. 

"The  play's  the  thing 

Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. ' ' 

The  stage  would  not  be  the  reproach  to  civilization  which  it 
is  today  if  the  example  of  Shakespeare  or  the  teaching  of  Aris- 
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totle  had  been  observed  by  modern  playwrights ;  or  if  they  had 
pondered  on  the  golden  words  with  which  Plato  concludes  his 
discussion  of  this  subject: 

"Indeed,  my  dear  Glaucon,  the  choice  between  becoming  a 
good  or  a  bad  man  involves  a  greater  stake  than  people  sup- 
pose. Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  be  heedless  of  justice  and  the 
rest  of  virtue  under  the  excitement  of  honor,  or  wealth,  or  power, 
or  even  of  poetry. " 


SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 

*P.  J.  McGough. 
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AN  GABRIEL  MISSION  is  without  doubt  the  most 
V  famed  of  the  California  Missions.    It  is  situated  at 

the  gateway  of  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley  about 
nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  On  account  of  its  prox- 
imity to  that  city,  the  center  of  tourist  travel  in 
Southern  California,  it  is  visited  by  thousands  of 
sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  every  year. 
Around  the  Old  Mission  is  the  village  of  San  Gabriel, 
peopled  mostly  by  the  descendants  of  the  Indians  who  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  have  populated  this  valley  and  who  still  adhere  to 
the  old  customs  and  the  faith  which  was  brought  to  their  fore- 
fathers by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Here  during  ten  months  of  the  past  year  was  presented  the 
beautiful  pageant  drama  of  early  California  history,  l l  The  Mis- 
sion Play."  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  play  a  few  words 
telling  of  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Mission  will  be  of  interest. 
California  was  discovered  in  1542  by  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese 
navigator  in  the  employ  of  Spain.  His  reports  of  its  golden 
sunshine,  azure  skies,  genial  climate  and  fertile  valleys,  popu- 
lated by  numerous  Indians  determined  the  Spanish  government 
upon  its  conquest.  As  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards  on  this 
Western  Continent  to  Christianize  its  subjects  before  attempt- 
ing to  conquer  them,  to  the  Jesuits  was  given  the  task  of  bring- 
ing these  Indians  to  the  true  fold.  They  explored  lower  Cali- 
fornia and  established  many  Missions.  Here  they  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  harvest  which  was  reaped  by  the  Church  in  later 
years.  Here  they  labored  with  untiring  zeal  until  driven  out 
by  the  Order  of  Expulsion  of  Carlos  the  Third. 

The  Franciscans  were  selected  to  continue  the  work  so  ably 
started  by  the  Jesuits.    Hearing  that  the  Russians  were  coming 
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down  from  Alaska,  founding  settlements  and  trading  posts, 
King  Carlos  the  Third  in  1767  organized  an  expedition  to  colon- 
ize upper  California  to  convert  and  civilize  the  Indians  and  se- 
cure possession  of  this  vast  empire  for  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

The  Franciscans  under  Padre  Junipero  Serra  were  given 
the  task  of  bringing  to  these  savages  the  light  of  the  true  Faith. 
Padre  Junipero  Serra,  the  Apostle  of  California,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  any  country.  He  was  a  true 
Franciscan  with  an  unquenchable  love  for  the  lower  classes  of 
humanity  and  with  exalted  qualifications  for  this  work.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  priest,  but  also  a  great  administrator  with 
a  profound  genius  for  organization.  His  labors  in  California 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  ministry  were  herculean  and 
were  marked  by  extreme  self-sacrifice  and  a  Christ-like  love. 
Though  he  never  sought  for  worldly  honors,  his  name  is  now, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death,  the  one  great  im- 
mortal name  in  California  and  one  of  the  immortal  names  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

His  first  Mission  was  established  at  what  is  now  the  city  ot 
San  Diego,  in  July,  1769,  and  the  remains  of  this  Mission  are 
still  standing  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation;  the  next  one  at 
Monterey  June,  1770;  then  San  Antonio  July  1771,  and  San 
Gabriel  September  of  the  same  year.  In  quick  succession 
twenty-one  Missions  were  founded.  They  were  located  about  a 
day's  journey  apart  and  were  joined  by  a  picturesque  road 
known  as  "El  Camino  Real"  or  "The  King's  Highway."  This 
road,  still  in  use,  is  seven  hundred  miles  in  length  and  is  marked 
by  unique  Mission  bell  guide  posts. 

The  Missions  of  California  are  to  America  what  the  ancient 
Cathedrals  are  to  Europe.  They  are  a  combination  of  Spanish 
and  Moorish  architecture  and  seem  especially  suited  to  the 
sunny  climate  of  California,  their  picturesque  arches  and  shad- 
ed cloisters  providing  cool  resting  places  during  the  heated 
hours  of  the  day. 

The  Missions  were  located  in  valleys,  having  fertile  soil 
with  plenty  of  water;  each  Mission  establishment  consisted  of 
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a  Chapel,  store  house,  granaries,  dwellings  for  the  padres, 
others  for  the  Indians,  soldiers  and  guests.  Their  great  doors 
swing  ever  open  in  welcome  to  whomsoever  might  come.  In 
those  days,  which  was  the  Golden  Age  of  California,  a  man  might 
travel  three  hundred  leagues,  and  more,  between  San  Diego's 
Harbor  of  the  Sun  and  Sonoma  in  the  Valley  of  the  Seven  Moons, 
penniless  and  never  lack  for  food  by  day  or  for  shelter  at  night. 
There  was  no  price  of  any  kind  to  pay. 

The  founding  of  the  Missions  was  fraught  with  many  hard- 
ships and  privations,  but  the  labors  of  the  Padres  were  repaid 
with  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of 
sixty  years  of  Mission  rule  there  were  over  thirty  thousand 
Indian  converts  working  and  living  peaceably  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Mission  Fathers.  This  work  of  the  Franciscans 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  human  history,  when  we  think  that  in 
the  space  of  two  generations  they  wrought  out  a  redemption 
and  civilization  of  almost  an  entire  race  of  savage  people.  Un- 
der their  instruction  and  training  the  ignorant  and  uncivilized 
aborigines  were  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  the  men  were 
taught  various  trades  by  skilled  workmen  brought  from  Spain 
for  that  purpose,  becoming  expert  artisans,  millers,  tanners, 
musicians,  vintagers,  iron  and  leather  workers  besides  many 
other  trades  and  occupations.  The  women  were  instructed  in 
the  arts  of  weaving,  dyeing,  tailoring,  lace-making,  basketry 
and  embroidery.  That  all  became  proficient  and  skillful  is 
proved  by  the  wonderful  workmanship  shown  in  the  construction 
of  the  Missions,  which  were  built  by  Indian  neophytes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers. 

At  San  Gabriel  there  was  a  variety  of  trades  taught  and 
industries  established  and  the  old  brick  ovens,  the  tallow  and 
soap  boilers  which  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  are 
the  wonder  of  visitors  on  account  of  their  immense  size.  There 
was  a  tannery,  a  shoe  shop,  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop, 
also  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill.  The  olive,  orange  and  grape 
were  largely  cultivated.    The  records  of  the  Mission  state  that 
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there  were  in  its  orchards  2,333  olive,  orange  and  other  fruit 
trees,  and  its  four  vineyards  contained  163,579  vines.  A  few  of 
these  old  trees  and  vines  still  in  bearing  are  found  around  the 
Mission.  This  was  also  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Missions;  in 
1830  there  was  a  population  of  about  3,000;  the  Mission  owned 
25,723  head  of  cattle,  and  14,650  head  of  sheep,  besides  horses, 
mules  and  other  domestic  animals.  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
corn  and  wheat  were  raised,  and  its  wines  were  famous.  The 
lands  of  the  Mission  covered  all  of  what  is  now  Los  Angeles 
County  and  a  large  part  of  San  Bernardino  County.  What  is 
now  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  at  one  time  considered  a  suburb 
of  San  Gabriel,  and  the  old  Plaza  Church  built  in  1814,  was 
served  by  priests  from  this  Mission. 

Architecturally,  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  is  typical  of  its 
kind.  The  church  is  about  150  feet  long,  26  feet  high,  and  30 
feet  wide ;  the  walls  are  of  brick,  rock  and  cement  and  are  from 
three  to  five  feet  thick.  It  is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation 
and  is  used  as  a  parish  church.  Its  bell  tower  is  famed  for 
its  beauty,  the  bells  and  the  apertures  in  which  they  are  hung 
are  all  of  a  different  size  and  shape  yet  their  arrangement  is  so 
perfect  that  they  present  a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  whole. 
For  over  a  century  there  has  never  been  a  day  that  those  old 
bells  have  not  rung  out  calling  the  faithful  to  the  Divine  service 
held  upon  its  altars.  The  quaint  old  stairway  leading  to  the 
choir  loft  is  unique  in  being  on  the  outside ;  its  steps  worn  by  the 
feet  of  thousands  who  have  climbed  them  and  the  ravages  of  time, 
overshadowed  by  an  old  pepper  tree  is  also  greatly  admired. 

The  old  mill  which  is  now  used  as  a  club  house  by  the  Hunt- 
ington Hotel  Golf  Club  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  Mission 
and  is  the  first  water  mill  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Mission  is  the  first  rose-bush  planted  in  California.  It  is 
still  bearing  and  many  of  its  blossoms  are  carried  away  by 
visitors  as  souvenirs  of  the  historic  old  place. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Mission  is  an  old  grape-vine 
known  as  the  largest  grape-vine  in  the  world.    It  covers  over 
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9,000  square  feet  of  ground  and  when  covered  with  foliage  and 
fruit  makes  a  beautiful  arbor. 

A  number  of  the  Missions  are  in  ruins  and  suffered  through 
the  consummation  of  what  is  known  as  the  secularization  of  the 
Missions,  or  in  other  words  the  confiscation  of  the  Missions  and 
their  property  by  the  Mexican  government.  Through  this  act 
the  Indians  were  turned  adrift,  the  houses  and  churches  they 
had  built,  the  orchards  and  vineyards  they  had  planted,  the 
herds  and  flocks  they  had  tended,  were  theirs  no  longer.  Dis- 
couraged and  disconsolate  without  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Franciscans,  they  returned  to  the  mountains,  or  roamed  from 
place  to  place,  many  of  them  dying  of  starvation,  and  of  the 
30,000  Catholic  Mission  Indians,  that  represented  the  wonderful 
influence  of  the  Franciscans  for  sixty  years,  today  there  are  but 
a  few  thousand.  Through  purchase  the  San  Gabriel  Mission 
was  secured  for  the  Franciscans  when  they  were  in  charge  until 
1850.  From  then  to  1907  secular  priests  were  in  charge.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Missionary  Sons  of  the  Immaculate  Heart, 
a  Spanish  Order  who  are  now  in  charge.  They  look  after  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Indians,  Mexicans  and  Spanish  speaking 
people  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  A 
beautiful  Mission  style  school  has  recently  been  erected  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  who  have  under  their  care 
about  200  children.  That  part  of  the  old  Mission  which  was  orig- 
inally the  living  quarters  of  the  priests  has  been  converted  into 
a  splendid  museum  which  contains  rare  and  valuable  old  books, 
paintings,  manuscripts  and  implements  of  the  early  days  of  San 
Gabriel.  There  is  also  a  sales  room  where  may  be  purchased 
religious  articles  and  photographs  of  the  Mission. 


ENLIGHTENED  PUBLIC  OPINION 

*Waldo  Shillington 


|UT  a  few  years  ago  the  world  was  asleep  in  the  fancied 
security  that  war  was  impossible.  We  had  been  told 
that  universal  peace  was  forever  secured  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power,  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  Peace  Treaties  and  similar  agencies.  But 
suddenly  as  by  a  lightning  flash  the  blow  was  struck 
that  roused  us  from  our  dreams.  Apparently  from 
out  the  clear  sky  descended  the  thunderbolt  of  war, 
leaving  in  its  train  not  only  devastated  fields,  the  ruin  of  homes, 
the  piteous  cry  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  crumbling  structure 
of  mighty  nations  but  also  the  broken  hope  of  universal  peace 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  the  face  of  the  events  of  the  past  two  years  you  may 
justly  inquire  how  dare  I  talk  of  peace.  We  cast  our  eyes  to- 
ward the  east  and  upon  the  morning  clouds  we  see  the  ruddy 
reflection  of  the  flames  which  sprang  from  an  assassin's  hands  in 
far  away  Serbia.  We  listen  and  catch  the  muffled  roar  of  mighty 
guns ;  or  is  it  the  rumble  that  precedes  the  breaking  of  the  dam 
that  holds  back  within  human  hearts  the  flood  waters  of  racial 
hatred?  We  are  witnessing  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  must  seize  our  opportunity  now  and  attempt  to  quench 
the  flames  of  greed  and  passion  that  have  already  consumed 
one-half  the  people  of  the  world.  We  must  exert  our  greatest 
effort  now  or  the  world  will  go  reeling  backward  along  the 
pathway  of  civilization  over  which  it  has  so  painfully  crept 
for  so  many  centuries.  We  must  try  to  emulate  the  Father  of 
our  country  who  amidst  the  sufferings  of  a  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  showed  by  his  example  that  the  time  for  exerting  the  in- 
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tensest  effort  is  when  the  skies  appear  darkest  and  the  ideal 
for  which  we  strive  seems  farthest  from  our  grasp. 

And  why  should  we  despair!  Never  till  now  could  we  re- 
alize the  enormous  benefits  that  have  accrued  form  the  work 
of  the  peace  advocate.  The  nations  now  at  war  with  one  an- 
other show  by  their  conduct  that  the  approbation  of  the  world  is 
all  in  all  to  them.  Daily  are  serious  differences  between  them 
referred  to  the  United  States  for  settlement.  Our  president's 
interpretation  of  many  questions  of  international  law  has  been 
accepted  by  the  contending  nations  as  the  rule  of  conduct. 
Although  the  skies  may  now  be  dark  and  the  seething  waters 
may  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  yet  these  are  the  olive 
branches  brought  to  us  that  we  may  not  lose  heart  but  continue 
to  turn  our  hopes  toward  the  time  when  the  clouds  will  be 
rolled  away  and  the  day  will  dawn  when  there  will  cease  to  be 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  treating 
this  subject  of  universal  peace  to  advance  any  new  or  startling 
plan  that  will  serve  as  a  panacea  for  the  prevention  of  war.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  uphold  the  proposition  that  the 
time  will  come  when  peace  will  be  forever  secured.  But  this 
I  do  maintain,  that  if  through  the  efforts  of  the  peace  party, 
three-fourths  of  the  war  may  be  averted,  if  one-half,  one-fourth, 
nay,  if  only  one  war  be  prevented,  then,  I  say  our  efforts  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  That  this  can  be  done,  that  it  has  been 
done,  I  feel  I  will  fully  demonstrate  before  my  speech  is  over. 
It  is  my  intention  to  review  the  various  plans  of  the  peace 
workers,  to  show  how  they  have  built  the  superstructure  of  their 
theories  upon  the  foundation  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
to  point  out  some  definite  method  by  which  we  may  strengthen 
that  foundation  in  order  not  to  build  our  house  upon  the  sands 
but  rather  upon  solid  rock. 

The  many  peace  plans  that  have  been  proposed  by  students 
of  the  question  are  ramifications  of  two  underlying  ideas :  name- 
ly, first,  the  securing  of  peace  through  an  international  court  of 
arbitration  which  will  bring  about  a  gradual  reduction  in  arma- 
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ments,  the  establishment  of  an  oceanic  policy  and  various  other 
modifications  of  international  relationship.  And  secondly,  the 
making  of  treaties  between  separate  nations  and  groups  of 
nations  forming  concerts  of  power.  Let  us  hastily  review  these 
two  classes  of  peace  plans  and  see  how  their  success  depends 
upon  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  world ;  not  upon  that 
false  opinion  which  arises  from  judgment  warped  by  greed, 
selfishness  or  passion,  but  upon  the  true,  the  enlightened  opinion 
— upon  the  opinion  that  is  formed  and  developed  by  a  sense  of 
Christian  justice  and  a  higher  civilization. 

The  first  plan,  that  of  securing  peace  by  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion and  its  attendant  agencies,  has  been  in  operation  in  The 
Hague  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  Has  it  in  that  time  ac- 
complished anything  that  would  recommend  itself  to  us !  Yes ! 
It  has  done  much  more  than  is  generally  known.  Between  the 
years  1902  and  1913,  fourteen  cases  were  decided  by  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  and  two  cases  were  referred  to 
the  commission  of  inquiry  and  all  were  settled  peaceably  and 
permanently,  although  any  one  of  them  was  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  be  considered  as  a  i  i  casus  belli ' '  by  the  offended  nation.  Why 
did  this  court  succeed  in  its  effort  to  preserve  peace  in  these 
sixteen  cases?  Was  it  because  it  had  the  force  of  great  armies 
and  still  greater  navies  behind  its  decrees?  No !  For  its  orders 
could  have  been  disobeyed  as  easily  as  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  written  could  have  been  destroyed.  But  they  were 
obeyed  because  the  nations  and  the  people  making  up  the  nations 
had  reached  that  point  in  education  and  civilization  where  they 
saw  it  was  better  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  than  by 
war.  In  other  words,  these  decisions  instead  of  having  military 
power  behind  them  had  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 
And  this  force,  let  me  say,  will  increase  as  we  turn  our  attention 
toward  the  Christian  education  of  the  people. 

The  second  method  of  securing  peace  is  by  treaties  between 
the  various  nations  of  the  world.  And  here  again  we  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  mere  theories  and  hopes  as  a  basis  for  our 
arguments.    We  can  draw  upon  facts,  and  such  facts  that  no 
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one  can  deny  their  power.  Have  you,  my  friends,  ever  thought 
of  the  reason  why,  when  on  your  vacation  trips  down  the  great 
lakes,  you  have  never  seen  those  mighty  waters  cut  by  the  prow 
of  a  swiftly  steaming  battleship  or  a  wasp  like  destroyer?  Have 
you  ever  realized  that  along  our  entire  northern  boundary  not  a 
fort,  bristling  with  huge  guns, peers  at  our  neighbors  as  if  jealous 
of  their  life  and  resenting  their  existence?  What  a  blessing  has 
been  brought  to  this  country,  to  Canada,  and  to  England  because 
of  a  simple  treaty  signed  by  them  in  the  early  nineteenth  cent- 
ury! Why  have  we  been  spared  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
war-like  attitude  toward  our  sister  countries,  and  the  constant 
terror  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  such  a  state  of  mind?  It  is 
because  we  have  reached  that  degree  of  mutual  regard  and 
trust  that  arises  only  with  the  dawn  of  a  more  Christian  educa- 
tion and  a  higher  civilization.  Oh !  thou  scoffer !  What  have  you 
to  say  against  the  inestimable  blessings  that  are  the  result  of 
such  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Listen  to  another  case  that  clearly  proves  the  benefits  that 
can  accrue  from  the  subsistence  of  Christian  relations  between 
nations.  About  ten  years  ago  two  of  the  largest  republics  of 
South  America  were  on  the  verge  of  war.  Chili  and  Argentine 
had  long  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  toward  each  other.  They 
had  spent  many  years  in  equipping  forces  designed  for  mutual 
destruction.  Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  opening  hos- 
tilities, the  women  of  Argentine  set  in  motion  the  molders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  two  nations,  and  by  appealing  to  their 
Christian  sentiments  revolutionized  all  conception  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  The  result  is  that  away  up  on  the  crest  of 
the  Andes,  where  travelers  cross  from  Chili  into  Argentine, 
buffeted  by  the  wintry  blasts,  stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Christ 
cast  from  the  cannon  which  were  meant  to  spread  death  and  hate 
over  the  neighboring  countries.  Raised  aloft  in  his  hand  is  his 
redeeming  cross.  Upon  the  base  of  the  statue  are  inscribed 
these  words :  ' '  Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust, 
than  the  people  of  Chili  and  Argentine  shall  break  the  peace 
which  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  they  have  sworn  to 
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maintain. "  Here,  my  friends,  we  see  what  enlightened  public 
opinion  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  preserving  peace  between 
nations  even  on  the  verge  of  war.  Thus  we  see  what  a  change 
will  be  brought  about  in  the  relationship  of  nations  when  the 
nations,  themselves,  have  reached  that  degree  of  strength  when 
they  can  put  down  their  passions  and  prejudices  before  a  genuine 
desire  for  peace,  backed  by  Christian  ideals  and  an  enlightened 
intelligence. 

What  conclusions  then  are  we  to  draw  from  these  facts? 
Should  we  become  discouraged  because  we  have  not  been  able 
in  a  few  decades  to  turn  the  current  of  human  nature  into  an- 
other channel  and  to  dam  up  the  floods  of  passion  that  have 
flowed  for  so  many  centuries?  Shall  we,  as  we  review  the  path 
that  we  have  traversed  in  a  few  years  of  effort,  say  that  the 
dreams  of  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  are  alone  mere 
figments  of  the  brain?  No,  emphatically,  no!  It  is  only  now 
that  we  can  see  the  real  power  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 
That  pagan  proverb,  "Vox  populi,  vox  dei,"  when  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  enlightened  voice  comes  nearer  to  being 
the  voice  of  God  that  the  ancient  Roman  was  able  to  conceive. 

Let  us  then  turn  our  attention  towards  cultivating  this 
public  voice  that  it  may  speak  in  favor  of  that  for  which  we  pray — 
"Universal  Peace !"  And  in  the  task  of  educating  the  public 
voice,  you,  I  and  all  of  us  have  an  equal  share.  Let  us  go  into  the 
school,  into  the  press  and  into  the  forum  and  there  endeavor  to 
form  a  genuine  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  We  may  at 
times  be  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  that  for  which  we  work. 
But  each  time  the  enlightened  public  opinion  will  prevent  a  war 
the  world  will  be  especially  blessed.  And  as  we  learn  to  control 
better  our.  animal  natures,  curb  our  false  pride  and  our  passions 
and  to  dismiss  our  prejudices,  the  world  will  open  a  larger  vista 
before  our  eyes  where  we  shall  see  prosperity  and  friendship  led 
along  the  pathway  of  life  by  the  guiding  hand  of  peace. 
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SHALL  THE  STANDARD  LAW  COURSE 
BE  EXTENDED 

*Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
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ON  JHERING  says  in  his  "Struggle  for  Law:"  "The 
\/  end  of  law  is  peace;  the  means  to  that  end  is  war. 

*  *  *  The  life  of  the  law  is  a  struggle — a  struggle 
of  nations,  of  state  power,  of  classes,  of  individuals. ' ' 
If  it  be  true  that  the  life  of  the  law  is  a  struggle,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  life  of  legal  education  is  a 
struggle.  Hence,  it  is  not  strange  that  approved 
methods  of  preparing  for  the  practice  of  law  have 
run  the  gamut  from  the  days  of  office  study  to  the  present  period 
of  law  school  supremacy.  According;  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  there  were  in  1870  twenty-eight  schools 
of  law  in  the  United  States;  in  1872,  forty-two;  in  1882,  forty- 
eight;  in  1892,  sixty-three;  in  1902,  one  hundred  and  two;  in 
1912,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four;  in  1914,  one  hundred  and 
twenty- two.  These  figures  sufficiently  indicate  'the  growth  in 
the  number  of  law  schools  in  the  United  States  but  do  not  tell 
the  story  of  the  struggle  toward  higher  requirements  as  does 
an  analysis  of  the  figures  for  that  period  showing  the  length  of 
course  required  in  the  various  institutions.  In  1872  four  schools 
had  a  one-year  course ;  twenty-eight,  two  years ;  one  three  years ; 
one  four  years,  and  eight  failed  to  report  on  the  length  of  their 
course.  In  1882  there  were  only  two  one-year  schools ;  thirty-five 
schools  required  two  years ;  five,  three  years ;  two  reported  both 
one  and  two-year  courses  and  four  schools  failed  to  report.  In 
1892  there  were  five  one-year  schools ;  forty-three  requiring  two 
years ;  ten,  three  years ;  two  reported  one  and  two-year  courses, 
and  three  failed  to  report.  In  1902  there  were  ^ve  one-year 
courses;    thirty-eight    two-year    courses;    fifty-one    three-year 
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courses,  two  four-year  night  courses;  one  school  reported  one 
and  three-year  courses;  three  reported  two  and  three-year 
courses,  and  two  failed  to  report.  In  1912  there  was  only  one 
one-year  course  left,  and  only  twenty  two-year  courses ;  ninety- 
two  schools  were  requiring  three  years;  six  night  schools  re- 
quired four  years  each;  three  schools  reported  three  and  four- 
year  courses ;  one  reported  two  and  three-year  courses,  and  one 
day  school  reported  a  four-year  course. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  was  greatest  for  the  period  extending 
from  1892  to  1902,  being  61  per  cent,  as  compared  with  31  per 
cent  for  the  preceding  decade  and  14  per  cent  for  the  decade 
preceding  that — the  rate  of  increase  from  1902  to  1912  being 
21  per  cent.  These  figures  probably  indicate  that  there  will  be 
no  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  law  schools  for  some  years, 
particularly  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  there  are 
only  one  hundred  medical  schools  of  all  classes  in  the  country; 
fifty  schools  of  dentistry,  and  seventy-two  of  pharmacy.  More- 
over, these  figures  show  that  within  the  decade  of  1902  to  1912 
the  three-year  law  course  has  become  standard,  the  one  and  two- 
year  schools  clearly  being  doomed  to  disappearance.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  schools  to  raise  their  standard  not  only  for  admission 
but  also  for  graduation  is  apparently  being  felt  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  next  decade  is  to  witness  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  one  and  two-year  schools,  the  raising  of  the 
requirements  of  the  three-year  schools,  both  for  entrance  and 
graduation,  and  the  decided  improvement  in  the  equipment 
and  in  the  teaching  methods  of  the  schools  generally. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  whether  the  tendency  toward 
lengthening  of  the  law  course,  so  evident  from  the  figures  given 
above,  is  not  destined  to  carry  us  in  the  not  far  distant  future  to 
the  four-year  standard  course.  Before  considering  the  matter 
on  its  merits,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  standard 
medical  course  has  moved  up  from  three  to  four  years,  and  that, 
commencing  in  1917,  the  standard  dental  course  is  to  move  on 
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from  three  to  four  years.  Standard  medical  schools  have  not 
only  been  requiring  four  years  for  some  time,  but  many  of  them 
are  now  talking  about,  and  some  are  now  requiring,  a  fifth  year 
devoted  exclusively  to  practical  work  in  a  hospital.  Then,  too, 
the  longer  period  of  study  generally  required  by  the  foreign 
law  schools  is  at  least  worth  considering. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  law  school  teaches  sub- 
stantive law  better  than  the  office  could,  but  the  practitioner  has 
until  recent  years  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  adjective  law.  It  is  true  that  the  schools  have  been 
offering  courses  on  Evidence  and  Pleading,  but  until  recently 
little  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  the  application  of  ad- 
jective law,  which  is  generally  called  practice.  Now,  however, 
the  schools  are  taking  a  gradually  growing  interest  in  teaching 
not  only  the  theory  of  both  substantive  and  adjective  law  but 
also  the  practical  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases 
through  elaborate  courses  in  practice,  through  Moot  Courts, 
Legal  Aid  societies  and  various  other  means. 

The  common  objection  urged  against  the  attempt  to  teach  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  has  been  that  a  three-year  course 
does  not  provide  time  enough  for  proper  instruction  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice.  Then,  too,  it  has  been  said  that  a  man  who 
is  properly  grounded  in  the  theory  will  learn  the  practice  for 
himself  after  graduation,  and  sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  the 
schools,  regardless  of  the  time  at  their  disposal,  cannot  compete 
with  the  office  in  the  teaching  of  practice. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  seems  to  be  emphatically 
in  favor  of  a  fourth  year,  thus  giving  the  schools  ample  time  to 
supplement  the  training  of  the  first  three  years  in  theory  with 
a  year  of  practical  application.  The  answer  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, namely,  that  if  a  man  is  properly  grounded  in  the  theory 
he  will  learn  the  practice,  is  that  the  schools  presumably  exist 
to  prepare  men  for  the  bar  and  not  for  an  apprenticeship  in  an 
office.  They  have  practically  superseded  the  office  as  a  place 
for  legal  instruction  and  they  should  carry  the  whole  burden. 
No  medical  educator  suggests  that  medical  students  should  be 
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graduated  after  three  years  study  and  then  turned  loose  upon 
the  public  to  learn  how  to  practice  at  the  expense  of  their  pa- 
tients. The  standard  medical  course  covers  two  years  of  what 
might  be  called  theoretical  work  and  devotes  the  last  two  years 
to  practical  training  in  the  dispensary,  the  out  patient  clinic 
and  in  the  hospital.  Law  schools  should  try  to  do  as  much  for 
their  students  as  the  medical  schools  are  now  doing  for  the  young 
doctors.  The  answer  to  the  third  objection,  namely,  that  the 
school  cannot  compete  with  the  office  as  a  place  to  study  practice 
is  not  sound.  It  is  true  that  some  states  require  an  apprentice- 
ship in  law  after  the  completion  of  a  law  school  course,  but  in  most 
communities  it  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  the  law  office  is  a  bet- 
ter place  to  learn  practice  than  is  the  law  school.  The  same  organ- 
ization which  has  enabled  the  law  schools  to  supplant  the  office 
in  teaching  of  the  theory  of  law  ought  not  to  break  down  under 
the  task  of  teaching  practice.  Of  course,  no  one  thinks  that 
any  school  can  discount  the  value  of  experience  and  it  will  always 
be  true  that  the  most  marked  success  at  the  bar  will  be  apt  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  him  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  meet 
the  battle  of  the  practitioner,  but  the  law  office  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  care  of  its  clients '  interests,  with  its  likelihood  of  spe- 
cialized restricted  practice,  with  its  staff  recruited  from  the 
view-point  of  each  individual's  ability  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  office  rather  than  because  of  his  ability  to  teach,  is  not, 
taken  in  the  large,  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  properly  organ- 
ized law  school  as  a  place  in  which  to  teach  practice. 

Some  one  may  object  that  only  he  who  practices  can  teach 
practice.  This  argument  may  be  sound,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  schools  cannot,  by  a  careful  selection  of  their  staff,  procure 
as  teachers  of  practice  men  who  have  shown  their  capacity 
for  this  work  and  who,  moreover,  have  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  successful  teachers.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
the  successful  practitioner  whose  professional  interests  are  suf- 
ficiently varied  may  be  a  most  competent  teacher  of  practice, 
and  if  he  has  the  leisure  and  inclination  may  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  young  man,  or  possibly  for  two  or  three  young  men,  who  are 
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privileged  to  come  into  close  personal  contact  with  him  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  his  work,  but  obviously  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  find  enough  of  such  men  in  this  day  and  age  to 
accommodate  the  graduates  of  the  law  schools  of  the  country 
each  year.  The  only  alternative  therefore  is  the  law  school — 
its  courses  on  practice  being  in  charge  of  a  practitioner  fitted  for 
the  work — but  this  additional  burden  cannot  be  sustained  by 
the  schools  in  the  present  three-year  course,  and  the  addition  of 
another  year  will  therefore  ultimately  be  necessary. 

As  was  said  by  ex-President  Meldrim  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  his  annual  address  before  that  body  in  1915 : 
<;Law  is  made  for  society  and  must  meet  its  actual  needs.  When 
it  fails  to  do  so  respect  for  it  is  lost,  and  its  power  for  good 
is  destroyed.  The  law  of  a  nation,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  is  not  only 
the  expression  of  its  character  but  a  main  factor  in  its  great- 
ness. The  true  measure  of  a  people's  greatness  is  their  respect 
for  the  law. ' '  No  one  need  be  told  that  law  and  lawyers  are  now, 
as  ever,  deemed  the  legitimate  object  of  public  and  private  at- 
tack— their  motives  being  constantly  misconstrued,  their  meth- 
ods ridiculed  and  their  profession  condemned.  The  millenium 
is  a  long  way  off  and  law  and  lawyers  must  always  expect  to 
be  criticised  but  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  both  the  cult 
and  its  votaries  would  deserve  and  gain  a  much  higher  respect 
were  lawyers  more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  onerous 
duties.  Efficiency  presupposes  training  as  well  as  talent  and 
application.  The  schools  have  no  control  over  talent  or  oppor- 
tunity but  they  may  do  much  for  proficiency  and  until  they  as- 
sume the  burden  rightfully  theirs  of  training  men  not  only  in 
the  theory  of  law  but  of  actually  preparing  them  for  practice, 
as  do  the  schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  of  engineering,  etc., 
legal  educators  will  not  have  discharged  their  whole  duty  to 
society  and  will  not  have  done  their  utmost  to  make  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  deserve  that  popular  approval  which,  as  Mr. 
Meldrim  says,  is  "the  true  measure  of  a  people's  greatness." 
If  this  duty  of  the  legal  educator  cannot  be  discharged  except 
by  adding  another  year  to  the  standard  law  course,  then  let  us 
by  all  means  have  this  additional  year  and  have  it  soon. 


With  the  Editors 
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The    Class    of   1916   has   pioneered  in 
THE  CLASS  GIFT,     what  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  one  of 

the  most  helpful  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University.  Other  classes  have  made  gifts  which 
were  welcome  as  evidence  of  appreciation,  but  the  $25,000  gift 
of  the  Class  of  1916  represents  the  most  ambitious  effort  in 
the  history  of  the  school  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  alumni 
may  not  only  show  their  appreciation  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  here  but  may  also  cement  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  University  and  its  graduates  in  a  manner  which  promises 
the  additional  benefit  of  a  substantial  cash  contribution  toward 
the  University's  endowment. 

To  most  of  the  friends  of  the  University,  whether  alumni, 
or  not,  this  gift  will  come  as  a  complete  surprise  and  it  may  be 
well  therefore  for  them  to  know  that  on  the  evening  of  March 
15  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  various  senior  classes  was 
held  in  the  reading  room  of  the  College  of  Arts  at  which  there 
was  organized  what  is  to  be  known  as  The  Creighton  University 
Endowment  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  as  stated  in  the 
articles  of  Association  "  Shall  be  to  raise  funds  and  secure 
property  for  the  benefit  of  The  Creighton  University. ' ' 

Provision  for  membership  was  made  as  follows:  " Every 
graduate  of  The  Creighton  University  and  every  non-graduate 
student  whose  class  has  graduated  or  will  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  application  graduate  from  the  said  Uni- 
versity, shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association  upon 
election  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association." 

The  affairs  of  the  association  are  to  be  conducted  by  an 
executive  committee,  one  member  being  chosen  for  such  com- 
mittee from  the  representatives  in  the  association  of  each  of 
the  colleges  of  the  University,  one  member  being  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  University  to  serve  as  secretary-treasurer 
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of  the  association  and  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the 
University  being  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  these  articles  of  association 
is  to  provide  for  all  time  a  means  through  which  those  of  the 
alumni,  as  well  as  future  graduating  classes  who  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  contributions  toward  the  University's  endowment 
would  find  the  machinery  devised  to  properly  care  for  their 
gifts.  It  was  the  expectation  of  the  organizers  of  the  associa- 
tion that  the  form  of  class  gift  adopted  this  year  would  appeal 
to  succeeding  classes  and  that  the  next  twenty  years  would  wit- 
ness an  addition  to  the  University's  endowment  from  this  source 
of  $500,000.  The  advantage  of  the  form  of  gift  adopted  is  that 
it  provides  for  the  advantages  of  insurance  in  addition  to  the 
assured  income  of  deposits  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
through  compounded  interest.  Each  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
class  gift  pledges  himself  to  pay  $5.00  a  year  for  the  next  twenty 
years  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  income  will  prove  adequate 
to  maintain  the  policies  in  force  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
sinking  fund  against  emergencies,  which  fund  will  be  deposited 
and  allowed  to  accumulate  so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the 
sums  realized  from  these  policies  which  have  matured  through 
death,  added  to  the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  policies  still  in 
force  and  to  the  accumulations  through  deposits  on  interest, 
will  amount  to  at  least  $25,000.  The  gift  has  this  advantage, 
too,  that  it  is  convertible  at  any  time  during  the  twenty  years 
should  the  need  arise,  the  wisdom  of  the  conversion  being  left 
to  the  executive  committee,  upon  which  there  will  always  be 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  colleges. 

The  exact  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  eventually  to 
be  used  will  always  be  determined  by  the  executive  committee 
which  will  probably  ascertain  through  a  referendum  vote  the 
wishes  of  the  class  in  the  matter.  As  the  University  trustee  is 
to  be  the  custodian  of  all  the  funds  and  as  all  of  the  clerical  work 
is  to  be  handled  without  expense  to  the  donors  by  an  appointee 
of  the  University  president,  the  overhead  expense  chargeable 
to  the  gift  will  be  negligible  and  every  donor  will  be  sure  that 
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his  money  is  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  upon  which  there  will  always  be  five  students 
and  two  faculty  representatives.  To  provide  for  stability,  three 
of  the  student  members  will  hold  for  one  year  only,  the  other 
two  being  elected  for  two-year  terms,  with  an  election  occurring 
in  each  alternate  year.  There  will  thus  always  be  on  the  board 
the  University  treasurer,  the  appointee  of  the  University  presi- 
dent, and  two  alumni  members  serving  for  two  years  each.  In 
order  to  keep  the  organization  in  close  touch  with  the  student 
body,  however,  three  members  will  be  elected  from  the  out- 
going class.  All  of  the  interests  of  the  institution,  therefore, 
should  be  properly  safe-guarded  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  precedent  set  by  the  class  of  1916  will  prove  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  the  University. 


This  year's  Pan- Alumni  dinner  was,  like  its 
PAN- ALUMNI,  predecessors,  a  marked  success.  The  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  at  any  similar  function 
and  the  enthusiasm  manifested  proved  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. Old  and  recent  graduates  vied  with  each  other  in  a  dis- 
play of  good  fellowship  which  gave  the  evening  its  chief  charm. 
There  was  evident,  too,  a  growing  disposition  toward  co-opera- 
tion and  the  hearty  applause  with  which  President-elect  Biley's 
pleas  for  co-operation  was  received  emphasized  the  conviction 
that  the  graduates  are  realizing  with  renewed  force  the  import- 
ance of  joint  action. 

All  of  the  colleges  were  represented  and  the  newly  chosen 
officers,  picked  from  the  various  colleges,  insure  a  continuance 
of  the  harmonious  working  together  which  has  characterized  the 
Pan- Alumni  Association  thus  far.  It  was  never  the  intention 
that  this  organization  should  attempt  to  supplant  those  char- 
acteristic departmental  functions  which  can  only  be  handled  to 
advantage  by  the  graduates  of  a  particular  department,  as,  for 
instance,  the  medical  and  dental  clinics.  The  purpose  of  the 
Pan- Alumni  Association  was  to  give  the  graduates  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  a  chance  to  meet  and  mingle  on  a  common 
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ground,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  University's  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  entire  institution  rather  than  from  that  of  any  single  de- 
partment. This  year's  success  was  gratifying  therefore  not  only 
because  of  the  large  attendance  at  the  Pan-Alumni  dinner  but 
particularly  because  it  marked  a  distinct  step  forward  on  the 
larger  movement  to  foster  which  the  Pan-Alumni  Association 
was  formed. 

Many  of  those  in  attendance  expressed  the  hope  that  next 
year's  dinner  would  be  so  largely  attended  that  the  largest 
dining  room  in  Omaha  would  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
crowd.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  new  Gymnasium 
be  used  for  the  next  Pan- Alumni  gathering  and,  judging  from  the 
interest  which  was  this  year  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  staged 
in  the  new  Gymnasium. 


Commencement  week  this  year  assumed 
COMMENCEMENT,     larger  proportions  than  ever  before ;  not 

only  was  the  graduating  class  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  there  were  more  functions 
than  usual  and  the  week  took  on  more  of  the  cast  of  general 
celebration  than  in  other  years. 

The  Pan- Alumni  reunion  with  the  medical  clinics  and  fra- 
ternity dinners,  the  College  Play,  the  President's  dinner  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  invited  guests,  and 
the  Commencement  exercises  themselves  combined  to  make  the 
week  one  of  unusual  activity  and  significance.  This  larger  ob- 
servance of  the  end  of  the  year  is  in  keeping  with  the  plan  which 
has  been  gradually  evolved  looking  to  making  the  Commence- 
ment week  an  occasion  for  reunions  and  celebrations  which 
should  prove  notable  in  the  history  of  the  school  year. 

As  usual,  the  Chief  Justice  and  some  of  his  associates  hon- 
ored the  Commencement  with  their  presence  and  admitted  the 
graduates  of  the  law  school  to  the  Nebraska  Bar.  Hon.  Joseph 
Scott  of  Los  Angeles  delivered  an  unusually  powerful  and  at 
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the  same  time  entertaining  address  to  the  graduates  and  thus 
contributed  in  generous  measure  to  the  success  of  the  occasion. 
The  graduates  themselves,  more  numerous  than  heretofore,  and 
arrayed  in  cap  and  gown,  presented  an  interesting  sight  on  the 
stage  and  evoked  no  end  of  favorable  comment  upon  their  appear- 
ance. The  Commencement  exercises  were  characterized  by  a  sim- 
plicity quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution  and  the 
big  crowd  that  filled  the  theatre  to  its  capacity  left  the  exercises 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  University's  important 
position.  All  in  all,  the  week  was  a  notable  one  and  its  conclu- 
sion marked  another  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Lest  we  be  accused  of  partiality,  we  prefer  to 
THE  PLAY,  present  the  write-up  of  the  recent  play  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  Bee  for  Saturday,  April 
29th,  as  follows: 

"  Every  mark  of  the  professional  performance  was  on  the 
presentation  of  "King  Saul,"  the  Biblical  drama  given  by  stu- 
dents of  The  Creighton  University  at  the  Brandeis  last  evening. 

Every  member  of  the  large  cast  showed  himself  an  actor, 
spoke  with  precision,  feeling  and  distinctness  and  bore  himself 
in  correct  accord  with  his  part.  The  performance  moved 
through  its  five  acts  and  nine  scenes  with  smoothness  and 
promptness. 

It  was  i  i  amateur ' '  in  name  only.  It  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  "King  Saul"  is  not  a  drama  provided  with  any 
of  the  modern  tricks  for  catching  the  public.  There  i  s  no 
"triangle"  of  forbidden  love,  no  slap-stick  comedy,  no  dancing, 
clog,  castle,  tango  or  other.  There  aren  't  even  any  women  char- 
acters. 

Yet  so  splendidly  did  the  Creighton  players  present  it  that 
the  large  audience  was  held  interested  to  the  very  end;  every 
scene  was  greeted  with  great  applause,  and  frequently  applause 
burst  forth  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  when  some  dramatic  pitch 
had  aroused  the  people  beyond  the  possibility  of  silence. 
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Benedict  M.  English,  who  took  the  part  of  Saul,  King  of 
Israel,  was  really  so  fine  that  he  is  beyond  praise.  He  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  weak,  ambitious,  envious,  jealous 
king  with  never  a  flaw  in  his  work.  Especially  fine  he  was  in  the 
palace  scene  in  which  he  attempts  to  kill  David;  in  the  scene 
in  which  he  orders  all  the  priests  killed  and  in  the  final  scene, 
where,  all  lost,  his  sons  killed,  the  curse  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  he 
falls  upon  his  sword  and  ends  the  troubled  drama  of  his  life. 

The  part  of  David  was  very  well  portrayed  by  Paul  V. 
Duffy.  Especially  effective  was  the  scene  where  he  comes  for- 
ward, a  slight  shepherd  boy  and  stands  before  the  armed  soldiers 
of  King  Saul,  who  are  trembling  before  the  taunts  of  the  Phil- 
istine Goliath,  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  give  combat  to  the  giant. 

The  list  of  actors  is  too  long  to  give  mention  to  all,  but 
they  were  fine,  every  one. 

Counting  the  chorus  and  the  soldiers,  there  were  nearly  100 
in  the  cast. 

The  special  music  to  go  with  each  scene  was  rendered  by  the 
Mozart  orchestra.    Tommie  Mills  coached  the  players. 

The  cast: 

Saul,  king  of  Israel Benedict  M.  English 

Jonathan,  favorite  son  of  Saul Elmer  L.  Barr 

Samuel,  high  priest Waldo  S.  Shillington 

David,  son  of  Isai Paul  V.  Duffy 

Doeg,  the  Idumean R.  Leo  Beveridge 

Sadoc,  an  old  warrior Joseph  H.  Sorenson 

Abner,  commander  of  Saul  's  army Joseph  A.  Stanko 

Achimelech,  priest  of  Nobe Charles  P.  Bongardt 

Miphiboseth,  son  of  Jonathan Edward  J.  Walker 

Juda,  son  of  Jonathan Allen  D.  Ryan 

Witch  of  Endor Valentine  J.  Roche 

Eliab,  brother  of  David Francis  H.  McDonald 

Samma,  brother  of  David Michael  S.  George 

Baasa,  a  warrior Harold  C.  Linahan 

Zarug,  a  warrior F.  Emmet  Randolph 

Ebenezer,  a  warrior Joseph  F.  McGovern 
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Abiathar,  a  young  Levite; 
Abisail,  David's  armor-bearer; 

Witch Ralph  T.  Wilson 

Abinadab,  son  of  Saul; 
Servant  of  Saul; 

Witch  Charles  C.  McArdle 

Messenger; 
Harper  to  Saul; 

Armor-bearer  to  Saul Ralph  H.  Kastner 

Chorus  of  Levites,  Israelite  soldiers,  Philistine  soldiers.' ' 


The  story  of  the  pyramids  rivets  the  attention  of  even 
WORK,     the  most  casual  reader,  particularly  if  the  story  be 

enhanced  with  photographic  illustrations  of  these 
mighty  monuments  of  the  past,  for  in  these  huge  bulks  he  sees 
an  achievement  which  is  eloquent  of  toil.  We  somehow  revel 
in  the  big,  and  however  much  we  may  seem  out  of  harmony  with 
the  old  Egyptians,  we  can  at  least  appreciate  the  effort  which  is 
embodied  in  these  mighty  structures. 

Fortunately,  fancy  does  not  conjure  up  the  ugly  scenes 
which  must  have  been  enacted  as  the  mounds  were  built  higher 
and  higher  by  the  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  unaided  by  our 
modern  labor-saving  devices,  nor  do  we  sympathize  with  the 
slow  progress  which  this  handicap  involved.  We  may  be  out 
of  sympathy,  too,  with  the  vaulting  pride  and  ambition  which 
would  build,  at  such  tremendous  cost,  these  ponderous  repos- 
itories for  fleeting  clay,  and  we  may  reflect  disparagingly  upon 
the  royal  selfishness  which  would  strive  in  this  manner  for  an 
immortality  beyond  the  expectation  of  those  countless  thousands 
of  subjects  without  whose  contributions  of  money  and  labor 
these  massive  tombs  would  have  been  impossible.  But  our  ad- 
miration must  go  out  to  the  achievement  which  could  persevere 
through  so  many  years,  against  such  disheartening  odds,  true 
always  to  the  firm  purpose  of  accomplishment,  regardless  of 
cost. 
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The  sands  of  the  centuries  have  been  baffled  in  their  con- 
spiracy of  oblivion  for  these  mighty  monuments  of  an  age  that 
is  gone,  and  today  we  marvel  at  these  epitomes  of  toil,  awe-struck 
at  the  dogged  purpose  which  could  undergo  such  long-sustained 
effort. 

May  we  not  learn  from  the  pyramids  the  lesson  of  toil,  of 
struggle,  of  work,  and  draw  from  these  sentinels  of  the  desert 
new  inspiration  for  the  tasks  which  confront  us,  whether  in 
the  quiet  of  the  class-room  or  in  the  clamor  of  the  work-a-day 
world  outside,  assured  that  if  work  accomplished  the  stupendous 
task  of  the  pyramids  so  it  may,  in  our  own  time  and  in  our  own 
experience,  wrest  from  reluctant  circumstance  achievements  be- 
yond our  fondest  expectations. 
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NE-THIRD  of  the  Co-eds  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
are  earning  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  various  forms 
of  work,  such  as  typewriting,  sewing  and  mending 
caring  for  children,  clerking,  doing  office  work,  cook- 
ing, newspaper  reporting,  housework,  making  cakes 
to  order,  serving  at  receptions,  acting  as  fraternity 
house  managers,  doing  play  ground  work,  acting  as 
companions,  serving  as  secretaries,  washing  dishes 
and  ironing. 


At  Tulane  one  thousand  students  are  to  give  one  day's  work 
each  on  the  new  stadium  that  is  being  erected. 


Dartmouth  has  organized  a  class  in  prohibition  workers. 


The  students  of  Vanderbilt  University  are  conducting  an 
active  endowment  fund  campaign. 


Princeton  defeated  both  Yale  and  Harvard  in  the  recent 
triangular  debate.  Harvard  won  from  Yale  at  New  Haven.  The 
question  was,  "Resolved  that  the  United  States  should  adopt 
compulsory  military  service  modeled  after  that  of  Switzerland. ' ' 


According  to  the  report  recently  made  public  by  the  graduate 
treasurer  of  Harvard  athletics,  the  total  income  for  the  year 
1914-15  was  $162,459.42  and  expenditures  were  $158,311.90.  The 
number  of  men  participating  in  national  sports  was  1847. 


A  recent  canvass  among  the  University  of  California  alumni 
for  information  to  be  used  in  the  alumni  directory  shows  that 
82.12  per  cent  replied  to  the  request  for  information. 
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The  1916  budget  of  the  University  of  California  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  $2,566,000  or  $150,000  in  excess  of  the  budget 
for  1915.  $25,000  has  been  contributed  from  private  funds  for 
the  up-keep  of  the  hospital  connected  with  the  university  and 
the  alumni  of  Hawaii  have  established  a  loan  scholarship  fund. 


An  active  campaign  is  being  conducted  among  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  1916  military 
training  camps  which  will  be  held  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  eastern  department  of  the  United 
States  Army.    The  qualifications  are  as  follows : 

"Applicants  must  be  (1)  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
have  taken  out  their  first  papers,  (2)  of  sound  physical  condi- 
tion, capable  of  the  severe  physical  work  of  drill,  and  manoeuvers 
with  full  infantry  equipment;  eyesight  normal  or  corrected  by 
glasses. 

In  addition,  applicants  for  the  Junior  Division  must  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age  and  qualify  in  one  of  the  following  classes : 

(a)  Undergraduates  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

(b)  Graduates  in  1916  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

(c)  Students  in  public  or  private  schools  who  have  reached 
a  grade  equivalent  to  Senior  class,  High  School. 

(d)  Graduates  under  21  of  such  schools  with  above  grade. 
Applicants  for  the  Senior  Division  must  be : 

(a)  Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Universities  under  45. 

(b)  Other  citizens  between  21  and  45,  not  included  in  (a) 
who  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education,  i.  e.,  a  good 
elementary  education  which  has  been  supplemented  by  business 
or  professional  training.    This  to  be  stated  on  enrollment  blank. ' ' 


Cornell  has  arranged  for  a  base  ball  schedule  including 
games  with  schools  from  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.    Eighteen  men  constitute  the  squad. 
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Work  on  the  new  University  of  Michigan  Union  Building 
will  not  be  started  until  the  fund  collected  amounts  to  one  million 
dollars.    Total  subscriptions  to  date  amount  to  $730,409.25. 


Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  for  thirty-eight  years  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  was  buried  on  April  3  at  Forest  Hill 
cemetery  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  students 
and  towns-people. 


The  University  of  Texas  Alumni  are  preparing  a  directory 
of  the  twenty  thousand  graduates  and  ex-students  of  that  school. 
The  names  will  be  arranged  aphabetically,  geographically  and 
by  classes. 


Coach  Haughton  of  Harvard  will  get  $16,000  for  next  sea- 
son as  general  director,  and  under-coaches  will  receive  about 
$5,000  each.    The  total  coaching  expense  will  be  $40,000. 


At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  committee  of  student 
militia  will  construct  a  set  of  military  entrenchments  near  the 
campus  for  the  annual  inspection. 


The  University  of  Iowa  has  re-cast  its  liberal  arts  courses 
so  as  to  include  the  following : 

1.  The  Standard  Course  in  Liberal  Arts  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  Special  Courses,  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  the  name  of  the  special  course  to  be  designated  in  the  text 
of  the  diploma. 

3.  Combined  Courses,  leading  first  to  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  later  to  a  professional 
degree. 

4.  Semi-professional  Course,  leading  to  special  degrees. 


The  University  of  Iowa  Alumni  Association  is  attempting 
to  secure  one  thousand  gifts  of  $25,000  each  to  establish  an  en- 
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dowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  association,  including  the 
payment  of  a  secretary  and  the  publication  of  the  Alumnus. 


Harvard  has  received  in  gifts  since  last  September  $400,000. 


Cornell  alumni  living  in  Rochester,  New  York,  have  recently 
pledged  an  annual  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  Cornell  Alumni  Fund. 
Out  of  three  hundred  alumni  in  that  city  75  per  cent  of  them  are 
on  the  subscription  list,  with  an  average  pledge  of  $12.00  per 
year. 


At  the  University  of  Iowa  a  Central  News  Bureau  has  been 
established  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  items  of  in- 
terest about  the  university. 


Out  of  2484  alumni  of  the  University  of  Washington  who 
graduated  since  1876,  810  are  engaged  in  teaching. 


The  war  department  has  sent  1050  rifles  and  forty  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  Harvard  for  use  in  the  students' 
military  manceuvers. 


At  the  University  of  Ohio,  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Journalism  has  been  added,  with  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Journalism  and  in  Business  Administration. 


At  the  University  of  Colorado  a  Campus  Day  has  been  es- 
tablished and  each  student  is  expected  to  assist  in  manual  work 
from  8  a.  m.  until  1 :30  p.  m. 


As  there  will  be  900  persons  in  the  graduating  class  this 
year  at  the  University  of  Ohio,  the  board  of  trustees  is  consider- 
ing the  erection  of  a  temporary  frame  building  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  ten  thousand. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Maher  of  the  law 
class  of  1916,  and  Mrs.  Maher  are 
the  parents  of  a  little  son,  born 
May  16.  The  little  one  has  been 
named  William  James  Jr. 


Whereas,  The  Almighty  God,  in 
His  Divine  Wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to 
call  from  his  earthly  abode  the  be- 
loved father  of  our  esteemed  class- 
mate and  comrade,  John  Morrison, 
Be  It  Resolved,  That  we,  the 
members  of  Third  B  Class  of 
Creighton  High  School,  extend  to 
him  and  to  the  members  of  his 
family  our  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathy,  in  this  their  hour 
of  grief. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved, 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
presented  for  publication  in  the 
Creighton  Chronicle  and  a  copy  of 
same  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
class-mate. 

M.   HINDELANG. 

J.  HAWLEY. 

D.  BELFOND. 

B.  CAREY. 

Committee 


On  Saturday  evening,  April  29, 
the  'Commencement  exercises  of 
the  University  were  held  at  the 
Brandeis  Theatre  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  audience.  The  gradu- 
ates were  seated  on  the  stage  in 
tiers,  the  classes  being  grouped  in 
sections  according  to  departments. 


Arrayed  in  cap  and  gown,  the 
graduates  presented  a  very  pretty 
sight. 

In  front  of  the  seniors  there 
were  seated  Chief  Justice  Andrew 
M.  Morrissey,  and  Associate  Justice 
John  B.  Barnes  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court,  attended  by  Dep- 
uty Clerk  Greene;  Hon.  Joseph 
Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
the  principal  speaker,  was  seated 
beside  Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn,  who  pre- 
sented the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine;  President  Francis 
X.  McMenamy,  Dean  A.  Hugh 
Hippie,  who  presented  the  dental 
graduates ;  Dean  I.  Curtis  Arledge, 
who  presented  the  pharmacy  grad- 
uates ;  Dean  Robert  M.  Kelly,  S.  J., 
who  presented  the  arts  graduates, 
and  Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth,  who  pre- 
sented the  law  graduates,  were 
also  seated  close  by.  The  boxes 
were  filled  with  friends  of  the 
University  and  the  instrumental 
music  for  the  occasion  was  furn- 
ished by  the  University  Orchestra. 
The  Glee  Club  Quartette  sang  with 
such  effect  that  it  was  compelled 
to  respond  to  two  encores. 

The  guests  of  honor  and  the 
Deans  of  the  various  Colleges  were 
entertained  by  the  President  at  a 
dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Fonte- 
nelle  at  6:30  o'clock,  after  which 
they  went  to  the  College  of  Law 
where  the  graduates  had  donned 
cap  and  gown  for  the  evening's 
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E.    S.    Noonan,    Medicine 


TOP    ROW— C.    O'Leary,    Dentistry;    T.    E.    Dunbar,    Law;    F.    A.    Silver,    Law 
R.    McCabe,    Pharmacy;   W.   H     McHale,    Law. 

SECOND   ROW— W.   Harrington,   Dentistry;   R.   Traynor,   Medicine;   S.   J.   Mulvihill,   Dentistry,    (deceased) 
R.   Mullen,   Medicine ;   A.    Beste,   Dentistry  ;   A.    Offerman,    Medicine. 


BOTTOM    ROW- J.    Simons,    Law;    J.    Ryan,    Dentistry 
Spence,   Law  ;   G.   LaVioIette,    Arts. 


L.    Beveridge,    Arts ;    J.    A.    Ratchford,    Law ;    A. 


STEPHEN    J.    MULVIHILL, 

Senior    in    the    College    of    Dentistry 
who  died  April   17,   1916. 


WALDO    E.    SHILLINGTON,    Arts    '17, 

who  won   first  place  in  the  recent  State  Intel 
Collegiate  Peace  Contest. 
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exercises.  Shortly  after  eight 
o'clock  the  graduates  formed  in 
procession  and,  headed  by  the 
guests  of  honor,  the  president  and 
deans,  marched  to  the  theatre. 

The  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  were  presented  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Dunn  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  The  president 
then  conferred  the  degree  upon 
the  various  members  of  the  class, 
calling  each  by  name.  Hon.  C.  J. 
Smyth  then  presented  the  law- 
graduates  and  was  followed  in 
turn  by  Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  Prof. 
I.  Curtis  Arledge,  and  Dean  Rob- 
ert Kelly,  representing  respective- 
ly the  Colleges  of  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy  and  Liberal  Arts.  After 
the  degrees  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  entire  class,  President 
McMenamy  addressed  a  few  words 
of  congratulation  to  them  and 
thanked  them  on  behalf  of  the 
University  for  the  $25,000  class 
gift  which  they  had  made  to  the 
institution. 

Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth  then  addressed 
Chief  Justice  Morrisey  and  moved 
the  admission  to  the  Nebraska 
Bar  of  the  law  graduates;  with 
up-raised  hands  they  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  became  there- 
upon members  of  the  Nebraska 
Bar.  Dudley  Buck's  version  of 
Annie  Laurie  was  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  University  Quar- 
tette, which  responded  to  an  en- 
core with  "Bamboo  Babe."  Hon. 
C.  J.  Smyth  then  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon. 
Joseph  Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 


fornia, who  for  more  than  an  hour 
held  the  closest  attention  of  the 
graduates  and  their  friends,  as  he 
impressed  upon  them  in  telling 
fashion  the  importance  of  those 
principles  of  good  citizenship  and 
right  living  which  seemed  to  him 
worth  emphasizing  on  this  occa- 
sion. His  address  was  frequently 
interrupted  with  aplause  and 
laughter  and  the  immense  audi- 
ence followed  him  so  intently  that 
it  forgot  he  had  been  speaking  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Of  striking 
presence,  magnetic  personality, 
clear,  well  modulated  voice,  effect- 
ive gestures,  Mr.  Scott  proved  him- 
,self  a  master,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  address  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  him. 

Following  are  the  members  of 
the  various  classes: 

College  of  Medicine — A.  Brown, 
T.  Casey,  D.  Chaloupka,  C.  A. 
Cummings,  J.  Egan,  L.  F.  Egen, 
R.  R.  Ensor,  F.  B.  Gillespie,  F. 
Hombach,  C.  M.  Hyland,  C.  Jay,  H. 
Jenkins,  R.  S.  Johnston,  D.  W. 
Kohler,  W.  R.  Leahy,  L.  J.  Leon- 
ard, J.  Libert,  J.  D.  Leibee,  C.  L. 
Martin,  T.  M.  Maxwell,  L.  Morrow, 

E.  S.  Murphy,  A.  J.  Offerman,  J.  J. 
O'Hearn,  W.  B.  Phillips,  J.  H. 
Regan,  R.  Roche,  B.  C.  Russum, 
W.  L.  Shearer,  C.  H.  Sheets,  C. 

F.  Shook,  M.  T.  Sigler,  J.  P.  Sulli- 
can,  C.  M.  Swab,  J.  A.  Tamisea, 
A.  N.  Thomas,  A.  A.  Ting,  C.  F.  Ul- 
rich,  L.  Warren,  G.  Whitcomb,  C. 
Zimmerer. 
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College  of  Law — F.  A.  Barrett, 
H.  J.  Beal,  R.  H.  Bremers,  J.  W. 
Breen,  G.  F.  Bushman,  C.  C. 
Cowles,  H.  L.  Cherniss,  J.  D.  Cron- 
in,  E.  F.  Dougherty,  M.  J.  Doyle, 
A.  W.  Elsasser,  H.  P.  Finerty,  C. 
P.  Flood,  H.  E.  Gantz,  D.  J.  Gross, 
E.  J.  Kean,  W.  P.  Kelley,  G.  A. 
Lee,  E.  P.  McDonald,  J.  V.  Mc- 
Dermott,  M.  J.  McGovern,  V.  A. 
Morgan,  F.  O.  Malm,  W.  J.  Maher, 
E.  G.  Reed,  R.  R.  Ryan,  F.  E.  Shee- 
han,  J.  J.  Shannon,  J.  C.  Sprecher, 

E.  J.  Svoboda,  R.  L.  Shotwell,  V. 
S.  Schleh,  F.  A.  Silver,  Bertha  I. 
Schick,  P.  G.  Weisenhorn,  W.  J. 
Wilkinson. 

College  of  Dentistry^J.  F.  Al- 
bers,  J.  A.  Cullen,  J.  B.  Cullen,  H. 

C.  Dallam,  B.  G.  Davis,  C.  E.  Davis, 

D.  A.  Deines,  L.  A.  Donahoe,  T.  G. 
English,  J.  J.  Felzien,  F.  W.  Hemp- 
hill, M.  P.  Kane,  C.  L.  Kemis,  W. 

F.  Kramer,  J.  E.  Kurth,  J.  A. 
Lyons,  H.  C.  Miller,  R.  J.  Piedalue, 
T.  W.  Quinn,  J.  E.  Ryan,  S.  J. 
Schall,  F.  W.  Shafer,  C.  H.  Silver- 
nail,  F.  R.  Simm,  C.  F.  Sobolik,  A. 
R.  Todd,  F.  D.  Voigt,  D.  B.  Wal- 
ters, C.  H.  Weaver. 

College  of  Pharmacy — L.  L. 
Armstrong,  H.  H.  Beegle,  B.  H. 
Benson,  F.  V.  Bors,  Leona  Crow- 
ley, F.  R.  Garman,  Bertha  D.  Grap- 
engizer,  W.  J.  Havey,  R.  A.  Jacob- 
son,  Agnes  C.  Jensen,  D.  Kline,  F. 
J.  Monohon,  H.  F.  Manning,  E.  P. 
Monson,  J.  Mulac,  B.  L.  Novotny, 
S.  F.  O'Rourke,  E.  Polansky,  A.  A. 
Peterson,  F.  W.  Ryan,  C.  Ruther- 
ford, L.  E.  Stevenson,  H.  A.  Winn. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — B. 


English,  J.  English,  J.  Hartnett, 
W.  Karlowsky,  G.  LaViolette,  N. 
Stehly,  E.  McCaffery,  F.  O'Don- 
nell,  A.  O'Rourke,  E.  Planck,  M. 
Stehly,  A.  A.  Ting. 

In  the  College  of  Law  the  num- 
of  honor  students  was  greater  than 
in  any  preceding  class.  The  fol- 
lowing seven  men  won  "Cum 
Laude"  degrees:  C.  C.  Cowles,  E. 
F.  Dougherty,  D.  J.  Gross,  V.  A. 
Morgan,  F.  A.  Silver,  E.  J.  Svo- 
boda, E.  P.  McDonald.  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  B.  F.  Russum 
and  F.  B.  Gillespie  won  interne- 
ships  in  Manhattan,  New  York,  in 
competition  with  men  from  med- 
ical colleges  all  over  the  country. 
Interneships  were  also  awarded 
the  following  members  of  the 
class:  St.  Joseph's  Hospital: 
Charles  Swab,  Clarence  Hyland, 
Lothar  Egan,  Harry  Jenkins, 
Charles  Ulrich,  Arthur  Brown  and 
C.  Maxwell;  Kohler  and  Libert 
have  been  appointed  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Casey  and  Leahy,  St. 
Joseph's  Denver;  Offerman  and 
Hombach,  St.  Margaret's  Kansas 
City,  Kansas ;  Akow  Ting,  St.  Vin- 
cent's  Oakland,  California. 

In  the  school  of  Dentistry,  J.  J. 
Felzien,  C.  H.  Silvernail  and  A.  R. 
Todd  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  honorary  Dental  Fra- 
ternity, Omricon  Kappa  Upsilon. 
In  the  College  of  Pharmacy  Bert 
Benson  won  the  cash  prize  for  the 
best  case  of  pharmaceutical  speci- 
mens made  up  from  crude  mater- 
ials. In  the  College  of  Arts  the 
honor  students  were  Ben  English, 
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Arthur  O'Rourke,  M.  Stehly  and 
Edward  McCaffery. 


Thursday  evening,  April  27,  was 
a  red-letter  night  in  the  history  of 
the  University,  not  only  because 
it  marked  the  holding  of  the  third 
Annual  Pan-Alumni  Dinner,  but 
also  because  of  the  large  attend- 
ance at  the  dinner  and  of  the 
$25,000  gift  presented  by  the  out- 
going seniors  of  the  University. 
The  following  notice  had  been  sent 
to  the  alumni,  and  the  response  left 
no  doubt  of  alumni  interest  in  the 
University  affairs: 
"STOP!  LOOK!       LISTEN! 

TRAIN  ORDERS 

The  FUN  SPECIAL,  CREIGH- 
TON'S  big  train  de  luxe,  loaded 
from  pilot  to  observation  platform 
with  wet,  dry,  neutral  and  partisan 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  PAN- 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
will  leave  at  7:30  next  THURS- 
DAY EVENING,  April  27th,  from 
the  Omaha  Commercial  Club 
Rooms,  18th  Floor,  Woodmen  of 
the  World  Building,  for  a  TOUR 
SUPERB  through  the  land  of 
FOLLY.  The  1916  SENIORS,  bril- 
liant, learned  and  hopeful, 

EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I 
will  be  special  guests  for  the  trip, 
and   alumni   passengers   are   cau- 
tioned against  setting  the  young- 
sters a  bad  example. 

THE"BRAKIE" 
has  a  coupling  pin  in  his  pocket 
for  any  man  who  tries  to  make  a 
speech,  and  the  porter  says  he'll 
clean  up  the  muss  if  any  of  the 


Entertainment   Crew  is   shot  for 
springing  old  stuff. 

NO  SLEEPING  CARS 
will  be  provided — this  isn't  an  ex- 
cursion for  the  Old  Folk's  Home. 
The  Conductor  says  any  fellow 
who  brings  a  full  dress  suit  will  be 
sent  to  the  Booby  Hatch  at  the 
first  stop. 

A  DOUBLE-DECKER  DINER 
will  be  one  of  the  stellar  attrac- 
tions of  the  tour,  but  there'll  be 
only  one  call  for  dinner  and  no 
tips  .  (Loud  and  prolonged  Ap- 
plause). 

RESERVATIONS 
must  be  in  by  Tuesday,  April  25th ; 
the  fare  is  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty 
Cents  for  the  round  trip.  Not 
more  than  three  hundred  passen- 
gers can  be  accommodated — fifteen 
hundred  have  been  invited — First 
come,  first  served.  So  if  you  want 
to  go  on  the  BIG  TRIP,  send  your 
fare  at  ONCE,— Now,  to  the  Ban- 
quet Committee,  210  South  18th 
St.,  Omaha. 

THROUGH  TRAIN  FOR  THE 
LAND  OF  FUN— GOING  WEST 
—ALL  ABOARD." 

The  large  dining  room  of  the 
Commercial  Club  on  the  eighteenth 
floor  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
Building  was  packed  to  its  ca- 
pacity and  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee acquitted  itself  in  very 
creditable  fashion.  A  stage  had 
been  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  a  troup  of  musicians 
entertained  the  banquetters  with 
drum  solos,  saxaphone  solos,  ban- 
jo solos,  piano  solos,  and  concert 
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numbers  in  which  the  entire  troup 
participated.  The  orchestra  also 
played  for  the  songs  that  were 
sung  by  the  diners  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing's program  there  was  not  a 
dull  moment. 

The  alumni  were  seated  at  tables 
according  to  colleges  and  classes 
and  not  the  least  enjoyable  feat- 
ure of  the  evening  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  acquaintance 
with  college  chums.  The  outgo- 
ing president,  John  A.  Bennewitz, 
presided  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  meal,  and  announced  the 
result  of  the  election  of  officers 
as  follows: 

President,  B.  M.  Riley. 

Vice  Presidents — C  o  1 1  e  g  e  of 
Arts,  M.  P.  O'Connor;  College  of 
Law,  W.  J.  Donahoe;  College  of 
Medicine,  J.  J.  Galligan;  College 
of  Dentistry,  M.  E.  Pettibone ;  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  Chas.  Fricke. 

Secretary — W.  C.  Fraser. 

Treasurer — H.  V.  Burkley. 

Executive  Council — College  of 
Law,  John  W.  Delehant,  Amos  E. 
Henely;  College  of  Medicine, 
Adolph  Sachs,  J.  McAtee ;  College 
of  Dentistry,  E.  H.  Bruening,  W. 
L.  Shearer;  College  of  Pharmacy, 
F.  B.  Starke,  Floyd  G.  Marshall; 
College  of  Arts,  Herbert  J.  Con- 
nell,  Theodore  E.  Nelson. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Riley,  president-elect, 
took  charge  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment after  the  elaborate 
meal  had  been  dispatched.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  his  election  he  emphasized 


the  importance  of  co-operation  by 
the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
various  colleges  of  the  University 
and  pledged  himself  to  further  as 
far  as  possible  the  upbuilding  of 
a  strong  Pan-Alumni  spirit.  He 
urged  all  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation to  do  their  utmost  for 
Alma  Mater  and  promised  them 
that  in  so  doing  they  would  not 
only  further  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  but  would  promote  their 
own  welfare.  With  a  witty  intro- 
duction he  presented  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Kenna,  Arts  '79,  who  entertained 
the  banquetters  with  a  monologue, 
terminating  in  a  recitation  en- 
titled "How  they  settled  the 
boundary  between  Heaven  and 
Hell."  The  Glee  Club  Quartette 
was  then  presented  and  graciously 
responded  to  the  encore  which  was 
given  with  a  vim. 

The  toastmaster  then  called 
upon  Mr.  Edward  J.  Svoboda  of 
the  law  graduating  clas,  who,  in  a 
speech  ringing  with  sincerity  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  presented  to 
the  President,  for  the  University, 
policies  of  insurance  on  the  lives 
of  twenty-five  of  the  outgoing 
seniors,  each  policy  being  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Svoboda 
emphasized  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  seniors  felt  toward  Al- 
ma Mater  and  pledged  the  loyalty 
of  the  class  for  proof  of  which  he 
pointed  to  these  policies  of  insur- 
ance which  the  class  is  to  maintain 
for  twenty  years.  President  Mc- 
Menamy  accepted  the  gift,  voicing 
his  gratitude  and  that  of  the  in- 
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stitution  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words  which  left  no  doubt  either 
of  his  sincerity  or  his  conviction 
that  the  gift  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
University,  drawing  the  alumni 
closer  to  the  institution,  giving 
them  a  new  reason  for  sustained 
interest  in  its  work  and  pledging 
a  support  which  with  the  years 
must  assume  splendid  proportions. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  even- 
ing's program  the  banquetters 
arose  and  sang  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 


Mr.  Maurice  F.  Donegan,  a 
former  Arts  students,  now  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  Iowa,  of 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  a  Uni- 
versity visitor  early  in  the  month. 


A  wide  expansion  in  athletic  ac- 
tivities is  promised  for  next  year 
at  Creighton  university,  following 
the  completion  of  the  new  gym- 
nasium. Tommy  Mills,  who  coach- 
ed the  team  last  year,  has  signed 
a  contract  for  another  year,  and 
will  have  charge  of  football,  bas- 
ketball and  track. 

The  school  has  not  before  been 
represented  either  in  basketball 
or  track,  but  now  plans  to  put 
out  strong  teams  in  both  sports. 

The  football  schedule  has  been 
completed,  and  the  following 
games  will  be  played: 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  October  14. 

Dubuque  College,,  October  21. 

Denver  University,  October  28. 


St.  Louis  University,  Novem- 
ber 4. 

Friends  University  of  Wichita, 
November   11. 

Highland  Park  of  DesMoines, 
November  18. 

Yankton,  November  25. 

University  of  South  Dakota, 
Thanksgiving  day. 

All  of  these  games  will  be  on  the 
home  grounds  with  the  exception 
of  those  with  Dubuque  and  St. 
Louis. 

Mills  is  optimistic  in  regard  to 
the  coming  football  year.  He  ex- 
pects to  have  Rourke,  Hale,  Bren- 
nan,  Morgan,  Stuart,  Kamanski, 
Wise,  Lutes,  Platz,  Flanagan  and 
Mealey  of  last  year's  team  back 
in  school.  He  has  several  other 
good  men  in  view. 

In  basket  ball  he  will  have  Lutes 
and  Platz,  both  stellar  performers ; 
Klepser,  another  good  man,  and 
several  other  local  stars  are  pos- 
sibilities. 

Track  is  a  new  proposition  at 
Creighton,  but  some  good  material 
is  available.  Lutes  is  a  state  champ- 
ion interscholastic  weight  man. 
Flanagan  is  fast  in  the  dashes, 
but  for  the  most  part  Mills  will 
have  to  depend  upon  material 
which  can  be  developed  in  the  stu- 
dent body. 

The  new  gymnasium  will  be  fin- 
ished by  June  15.  The  swimming 
pool  is  now  being  completed.  A 
quarter  mile  cinder  track  is  now 
being  built. 
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The  Theta  chapter  of  Gamma 
Eta  Gamma  legal  fraternity  of  the 
Creighton  University  held  its  an- 
nual initiation  at  the  bachelor 
home  of  John  A.  Ryan  in  the  Clar- 
inda  apartments  on  Sunday,  April 
23.  Twenty-five  active  and  alumni 
members  were  present.  The  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  initiated 
into  the  fraternity:  A.  L.  Besini- 
us,  Cascade,  Iowa ;  R.  J.  Flood,  An- 
aconda, Montana ;  T.  J.  Tobin, 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota ;  D.  J.  Rob- 
inson, Walnut,  Iowa;  T.  H.  Mc- 
Carville,  Omaha;  C.  B.  McCor- 
mick,  Vail,  Iowa;  Fred  Lynch, 
Platte,  South  Dakota. 

The  newly  elected  members 
were  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle,  April  25.  Chan- 
cellor Bruce  B.  Young  was  chosen 
as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  local 
chapter  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wetan  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Svoboda,  of  the 
class  of  1916,  won  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  his  class  for  the  year's  work 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the 
$300.00  book  prize  which  goes  to 
the  student  with  the  highest  aver- 
age in  the  senior  year's  work. 
Svoboda  expects  to  practice  law 
in  Omaha. 


Miss  Bertha  I.  Schick,  a  member 
of  the  1916  Law  class,  was  the 
first  woman  to  graduate  from  the 
College  of  Law.  Miss  Schick's 
home  is  at  Seward,  Nebraska, 
where  her  brother  is  a  practicing 
attorney.    Six  years  ago  she  came 


to  Omaha  as  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  four  years  ago  she 
registered  in  the  night  law  class, 
still  continuing  her  work  as  teach- 
er. Miss  Schick  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Seward  high  school  and  of  the 
Peru  State  Normal  College. 


Albert  Akow  Ting,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Medicine 
this  year,  is  a  native  Chinaman, 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  when 
three  years  old ;  thence  to  Hawaii, 
living  for  many  years  at  Honolulu 
where  he  made  his  prelininary 
studies.  His  father  is  a  merchant 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Dr. 
Ting  has  gone  to  Providence  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  where  he  will 
spend  a  year  as  interne. 


The  final  elocution  contest  in  the 
high  school  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  3,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Auditorium,  and  Mr.  Lee 
Aitchison  was  declared  the  winner 
by  the  judges,  Messrs.  Harry  V. 
Burkley,  A.  V.  Kinsler  and  C.  P. 
Moriarty. 

This  contest  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  preliminary 
try-outs  in  which  every  student  in 
the  school  appeared.  In  the  first 
try-out  ten  were  chosen  from  each 
class  and  subsequently  the  final 
contestants  were  chosen  as  fol- 
lows: first  high,  Frank  J.  Mes- 
tecky,  Gerald  Maloney,  Ludwick 
Crofoot  and  Lee  Aitchison ;  second 
high,  Francis  Gerin,  Leo  Slattery, 
Cornelius  Heafey  and  Edward 
Mehrens;  third  high,   Leroy  Ry- 
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berg,  Harold  Dwyer,  Philip  Aboud, 
Thomas  Coll  and  Brendan  Brown. 
The  University  Orchestra  rend- 
ered a  pleasing  program  of  music 
at  the  final  contest. 


The  medical  clinics  held  during 
Commencement  Week  this  year 
were  unusually  well  attended  by 
out-of-town  as  well  as  local  grad- 
uates. Dr.  Geo.  W.  Crile  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  noon  luncheon  held  on  Mon- 
day, April  24,  and  again  at  a  six 
o'clock  dinner  on  the  same  day. 
After  the  dinner  he  gave  an  inter- 
esting illustrated  lecture  on  ' '  New- 
er Surgery  of  the  Gastro  Intestinal 
Tract."  The  doctor  urged  sim- 
plicity in  surgery  and  kindness  to 
the  patients. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war  Dr.  Crile  went  to 
France  with  a  staff  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  and  donated  his 
services  to  the  French  government 
for  three  months. 

During  the  clinics  a  number  of 
very  interesting  operations  were 
performed  and  Drs.  Crowley  and 
Foote  of  the  medical  staff  gave 
illustrated  lectures. 


On  Monday  evening,  April  24, 
Delta  Theta  Phi  legal  fraternity 
held  a  banquet  at  the  Loyal  Hotel 
at  which  about  fifty  active  and 
alumni  members  were  present.  Of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  were 
chosen  as  follows:  Chester  L. 
Morgan,  Wagner,  South  Dakota, 
dean ;  Thomas  E.  Dunbar,  Council 


Bluffs,  Iowa,  tribune;  Paul  Ka- 
manski,  Omaha,  warden;  William 
Patton,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  clerk 
of  rolls;  Arthur  Spence,  Omaha, 
clerk  of  exchequer;  Edwin  Bar- 
rett, Riverton,  Wyoming,  bailiff. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott,  LL. 
B.  1910,  has  been  nominated  on 
the  democratic  ticket  for  congress 
from  the  sixth  district  of  Nebras- 
ka. Mr.  McDermott  served  two 
terms  as  county  attorney  of  Buffa- 
lo county  and  made  an  enviable 
record.  He  is  engaged  in  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Kearney. 


The  Class  of  1915  selected  as  its 
gift  to  the  University  twenty-five 
policies  of  life  insurance  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each  on  the  lives 
of  twenty-five  members  of  the  class, 
five  being  chosen  from  each  of  the 
colleges.  It  is  the  intention  to 
keep  these  policies  in  force  by  an- 
nual payments  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  term 
the  policies  will  be  fully  paid  up. 
It  is  the  expectation  that  the  fund 
realized  from  the  gift  will  in  twen- 
ty years  amount  to  at  least  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  because  to 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the 
policies  there  will  be  added  the 
amounts  of  such  policies  as  mature 
together  with  earnings  of  any  sur- 
plus funds  realized  from  the  an- 
nual contributions.  Apparently 
the  gift  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
education  in  the  United  States, 
though  a  number  of  other  insti- 
tutions have  made  donations  which 
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were  somewhat  similar.  The  class 
of  1916  has  combined  the  advant- 
ages of  insurance  and  of  interest- 
earning  deposits  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  the  maximum  profit  form 
each  form.  Considerable  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  the  unusual 
form  of  the  gift  and  many  in- 
quiries are  now  being  received 
from  various  sources  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan. 

The  details  of  the  gift  were 
worked  out  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  seven,  the  five  student 
members  of  which  were  chosen 
by  the  senior  classes  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges.  These  officers  met 
and  elected  as  president,  C.  L. 
Martin  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
whose  term  of  office  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  to  be  for  three 
years;  vice  president,  Mr.  James 
English  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
who  is  to  serve  for  one  year;  sec- 
retary, Mr.  J.  B.  Cullen  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  who  is  to  serve 
one  year.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Svoboda 
of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  have  a 
two  year  term  on  the  board,  and 
Mr.  F.  J.  Monohon  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  a  one-year  term. 
The  other  two  members  of  the 
board  are,  Thomas  J.  Livingstone, 
S.  J.,  treasurer  of  the  University, 
and  Paul  L.  Martin,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Law.  The  treasurer  of 
the  University  is  to  be  the  treasur- 
er of  the  newly  organized  Endow- 
ment Association  and  Dean  Mar- 
tin, as  the  president's  appointee, 
is  for  the  present  to  be  secretary. 


Arrangements  are  now  nearly 
completed  for  the  approaching 
Summer  Session  and  all  the  indi- 
cations point  to  the  largest  enroll- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity's summer  work.  Not  only 
will  practically  all  of  last  year's 
students  return,  but  there  will  also 
be  a  large  contingent  of  new-com- 
ers. 

An  enlarged  program  of  instruc- 
tion will  insure  an  abundance  of 
opportunity  for  helpful  work  and 
the  holding  of  the  sessions  at  the 
College  of  Arts  promises  to  facili- 
tate the  classes  and  make  possible 
combinations  which  in  other  years 
have  been  difficult  because  of  hold- 
ing the  classes  in  different  build- 
ings of  the  University  remote  from 
the  campus.  This  year  the  Uni- 
versity's large  group  of  buildings, 
including  the  new  $140,000  gym- 
nasium and  the  University  Audi- 
torium, will  doubtless  contribute 
very  much  to  the  comfort  and  fin- 
ish of  the  work. 

The  local  faculty  of  the  Arts 
College  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors from  other  universities. 


Students  at  the  Summer  Session 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
instruction  on  the  harp  from  Miss 
Loretta  De  Lone,  who  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  both  in 
the  middle  west  and  the  east  as  a 
teacher  of  this  instrument.  Miss 
De  Lone  is  now  arranging  for  her 
summer   classes   and    prospective 
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students   may  communicate  with 
her  in  care  of  THE  CHRONICLE. 


Dr.  Adolph  Sachs,  M.  D.  1907, 
who  for  several  years  has  been 
one  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
faculty,  was  married  on  Wednes- 
day, May  3,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Miss  Ruth  Downing 
Kneale.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sachs  are 
now  on  an  extended  wedding  tour 
and  are  not  expected  in  Omaha  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  June,  when 
they  will  move  into  their  new 
home  at  Thirty-ninth  and  Webster 
Streets. 


Mr.  John  0.  Moran,  LL.  B.  14, 
who  for  his  first  year  after  grad- 
uation was  in  the  legal  department 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
since  that  time  has  been  engaged 
in  private  practice  in  Omaha,  has 
lately  received  an  appointment  as 
assistant  attorney  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mr.  Moran  will  specialize  in  Inter- 
state Commerce  cases  and  his 
many  friends  wish  him  the  large 
success  which  he  deserves. 


On  Friday,  May  12,  Professor 
Rigge  attended  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincoln, 
at  which  he  read  a  paper  on  ' '  How 
an  Eclipse  Prevented  a  War. ' '  The 
paper  was  occasioned  by  an  inci- 
dent mentioned  by  George  F.  Will 
in  his  article.  "The  Chejyenne 
Indians  in  North  Dakota,"  in  the 
Proceedings    of    the    Mississippi 


Valley  Historical  Association,  Vol- 
ume VII.  On  page  70  he  says  that 
"during  this  period  a  great  war 
party  set  out  from  the  village  one 
day.  After  they  had  been  out  for 
a  short  time  the  sun  was  blotted 
out  in  full  day  and  the  party  be- 
came so  terrified  that  they  fled 
precipitately  back  to  the  village." 
As  the  fixation  of  the  exact  date 
of  this  eclipse  is  of  great  value  in 
the  history  of  the  Cheyenne  In- 
dians, Professor  Rigge  showed 
how  he  had  been  enabled  to 
assign  it  to  1724,  May  22  and 
how  he  had  corrected  the  approx- 
imate track  given  in  Oppolzer's 
Canon  der  Finsternisse.  The 
eclipse  was  not  quite  total  for  the 
Indians,  the  obscuration  being 
about  95  per  cent,  but  the  sun  was 
sufficiently  darkened  to  frighten 
them.  This  occurred  at  about  half 
past  ten  o'clock  according  to  their 
local  time. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  7,  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha,  Mr. 
Edward  Lee  McShane,  Arts  '99, 
died,  after  a  long  illness.  The  fun- 
eral was  held  at  9 :30  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  morning  from  St. 
John's  church,  with  interment  at 
Holy  Sepulchre  cemetery.  The 
pall  bearers  were  the  following 
schoolmates  of  the  deceased: 
Frank  Keogh,  Edward  McShane, 
Guy  Furay,  Louis  Nash,  Fred 
Hamilton,  Paul  Gallagher  and 
Charles  Cannon. 


Dr.  John  A.  Tamisiea,  who  grad- 
uated with  this  year's  class  from 
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the  College  of  Medicine,  was  mar- 
ried on  Saturday  morning,  May  13, 
to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Burns  at 
St.  Peter's  church,  Omaha.  Miss 
Burns  is  the  daughter  of  Martin 
(Parmer)  Burns,  former  champion 
wrestler.  After  a  short  wedding 
trip  the  doctor  and  his  wife  will 
be  at  home  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Leary,  A.  B.  1897,  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Department  of  the 
Fremont  College  at  Fremont  May 
12,  his  subject  being,  "The  New 
Responsibility." 


The  following  item  from  the 
Sunday  World-Herald  for  May  14, 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Proctor : 

Few  young  men  of  his  age  in 
Nebraska,  or  any  other  state,  could 
fail  to  envy  Arthur  W.  Proctor,  an 
Omaha  High  School  graduate  and 
Creighton  law  product,  who  has 
won  a  high  place  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice of  New  York. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  in  Omaha  the 
past  week,  the  guest  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Proctor  and  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Dora  N.  Newcombe,  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  born  in  Omaha 
in  1889.  Thus,  for  a  young  man  of 
27,  he  has  made  a  name  and  a  place 
which  gives  his  friends  the  utmost 
pride. 

Soon  after  graduating  from 
Creighton,  he  was  chosen  to  do 
some  important  service  in  the 
bureau  of  efficiency  and  economy 


at  Washington.  Later  he  became 
connected  with  the  municipal  Re- 
search Bureau  of  New  York. 

At  this  time  he  is  engaged  in 
the  delightful  task  of  visiting  the 
governors  and  state  officials  of 
nine  states,  gathering  information 
on  an  official  tour  of  scientific  in- 
spection. 

Young  Proctor  was  delighted 
with  his  visit  in  Omaha  and  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  which  he 
was  born  and  reared.  He  likes 
his  work  and  has  attracted  a 
volume  of  praise  for  the  high  char- 
acter of  his  service." 


The  following  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  College  of  Arts 
will  be  given  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificates this  year :  Benedict  Eng- 
lish, E.  McCaffrey,  Michael  Stehly, 
Arthur  O'Rourke,  and  Gerald 
LaViolette. 

The  following  tribute  from  one 
of  the  men  in  the  College  of  Dent- 
istry is  gladly  given  space : 

"There  is  a  kindly  smile  and 
a  cheerful  voice  missing  in  the 
west  clinic,  and  also  in  every  place 
Where  "Our  Steve"  made  it  his 
business  or  found  it  convenient  to 
be. 

As  president  of  the  Mixer's 
Club,  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  organizing,  he  brought  into 
closer  touch  the  students  of  the 
different  departments  of  our 
school,  and  they  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram of  social  affairs  that  was  in 
every  sense  a  success.  The  last 
one  he  could  not  attend,  but  he 
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superintended  the  arrangements 
from  his  bed  in  the  hospital.  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Morehead  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  this  banquet 
and  dance. 

He  was  president  of  the  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  fraternity  and  the 
hardest  worker  in  the  chapter. 

He  planned  and  had  printed  the 
beautiful  graduation  announce- 
ments of  his  class  which  every  one 
will  keep  in  memory  of  him. 

His  death  came  at  a  time  when 
the  faculty  and  his  classmates 
could  not  do  the  things  they  would 
like  to  have  done  to  show  their 
deep  appreciation  of  their  great 
loss  and  sincere  sympathy  for  Mrs. 
Mulvihill  and  family  in  their  time 
of  sorrow. 

Steve  had  lived  a  good  life,  edi- 
fying all  by  his  example  and  strict 
attention  to  his  religious  duties, 
and  when  the  end  came  he  was  not 
afraid  to  die.  His  great  patience 
in  his  long  illness  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  received  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church  were  an  in- 
spiration to  all. ' ' 


Dr.  Lawrence  Donahue,  1916, 
was  married  April  30  to  Miss 
Schefie,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Schefle  of  Crescent,  Iowa. 

The  Nebraska  Board  of  State 
Dental  Examiners  conducted  ex- 
aminations for  the  graduates  and 
the  Junior  classes  during  the  first 
week  of  May.  Dr.  James  Pierce 
of  Lincoln  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Meservy 
of  Kearney  were  in  attendance. 

The  new  non-secret  honor  fra- 


ternity, Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon 
was  started  by  the  selection  of 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  graduating 
class  who  had  the  highest  general 
average  in  all  subjects  for  the  en- 
tire course.  This  honor  was  con- 
ferred upon  Drs.  A.  Todd,  J.  Fel- 
zien,  andC.Silvernail.  The  insignia 
the  order  is  a  small  gold  key.  The 
chapter  for  Creighton  will  soon  be 
organized. 

Drs.  James  Graham  and  Charles 
Woodbury  attended  the  Iowa 
State  Dental  Meeting  in  Des 
Moines,  May  2  to  4.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wallace,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  was  also  there. 

Dr.  John  Albers  was  taken  sick 
and  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
on  the  day  he  was  to  have  begun 
his  state  board  examinations.  He 
is  reported  as  doing  well. 

The  Omaha  Odontological  So- 
ciety held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  Thursday,  May  4,  at  the 
Castle  Hotel.  Dr.  F.  J.  Despecher 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Amputation 
of  Roots  of  Teeth,"  and  Dr.  W.  L. 
Shearer  read  one  dealing  with  the 
different  kinds  of  anesthetics. 

The  program  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Dental  Society  has  been  re- 
ceived and  it  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  officers  of  the  Society  re- 
sponsible for  it,  both  on  account 
of  its  contents  and  for  its  neat  ap- 
pearance. We  note  that  Dean 
Hippie  is  to  open  discussion  on  Dr. 
Weston  A.  Price 's  lecture,  and  Dr. 
E.  H.  Bruening  on  Dr.  E.  S.  Best's 
paper,  while  Dr.  A.  B.  Davis  will 
discuss  Dr.  W.  H.  McNeal's  pa- 
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per.  Creighton  men  are  always  act- 
ive in  dental  society  work,  and  we 
observe  the  names  of  three  former 
graduates  amongst  the  present  of- 
ficers of  the  State  Society. 


At  the  recent  examination  be- 
fore the  State  Board  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Examiners  held  at  Lin- 
coln fifty-nine  graduates  of  differ- 
ent schools  of  Pharmacy  took  the 


examination,  and  of  this  number 
forty-eight  were  successful  in 
passing  the  board.  Of  the  59  who 
took  the  examination,  sixteen  were 
Creighton  graduates,  and  all  of 
the  sixteen  passed  successfully, 
C.  R.  Rutherford  of  this  year's 
class  being  high  man  out  of  the 
entire  59.  The  next  five  high 
Creighton  men  were  Benson,  Mon- 
ohon,  Polansky,  Kline  and  Bors. 


